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INTRODUCTION 


Our life is full of mysteries. Suffering, pain, and 
evil is one of them. It is as universal as man- 
kind. Philosophy has no consolation to give and no 
solution to offer beyond blank despair and self- 
destruction. 

Christ alone has changed the road of the cross to 
the royal road of glory. 

The image of the Crucified One stands in the 
midst of suffering humanity and from it is reflected 
the heavenly light of atonement and of saving love. 

Since Christ died on the Cross, Christian charity 
has a name and a history. Through His atoning 
death He has set the example of the highest and the 
most self-sacrificing love, as limitless as human 
suffering itself. 

Through His death and since His death the most 
degraded human being has acquired a worth that 
has inspired a love which is willing to sacrifice life 
itself for its saving. 

The wonderful love that flows from the Cross of 
Jesus Christ has given to the world that vast army of 
Christian heroes and heroines of charity which no 
man can number. They are well known. Where- 


ever you find pain, and suffering and heartaches and 
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human agony and sin and its attendant degradation, 
you will also find them. Quietly, silently, and lov- 
ingly they go about their work. Here they are 
called Sisters of Charity, there the Sisters of Mercy, 
again the Little Sisters of the Poor or the Apostles 
of the Lepers. 

What banner floating to the breezes is more beau- 
tiful than the banner of heaven born Charity as 
symbolized in the Cross of Jesus Christ? Love is 
the greatest triumph of the Church of Jesus Christ. 

Take away Christ, the real Christ, the Son of God, 
with His heavenly maxim: “For if you did it to the 
least of My brethren, you did it to Me,” and with 
one destructive blow you have destroyed Charity and 
plunged suffering man back into the dark ocean of 
despair and eternal night. 

“I hate the common herd and keep it out of sight,” 
was the maxim of one of the philosophers of old. 
Christ’s motto is: “Come to Me all you that labor 
and are heavily burdened, and I will refresh you.” 
Christ is the Ideal, the Model, the Teacher, the 
Saviour that gives man supernatural strength to 
break the bonds of sin and passion and to bear up 
under trials and suffering. 

Mere natural ethics or moral teaching alone will 
never subdue the unholy greed of man’s selfish nature. 
All purely ethical systems are built upon supports 
so frail that they crumble at the first onslaught of 
passion. 
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Conceive if you can a society totally bereft of the 
salutary influence of Christian principles. Take 
away the fruits and the atmosphere of Christian civi- 
lization which are still shared even by those who hate 
religion, destroy the mighty moulding power that 
goes forth from the bosom of the Christian family 
into society, and then let a godless philosophy with 
its unholy and wanton theories show what it can 
accomplish to elevate and save the human race. 

Of the philosophers of old it was said that they 
did not even convert the alley they lived in. Our 
‘modern philosophy will accomplish no more. Christ 
alone is the Saviour of men. 

His Cross stands in the center of the world, as 
the symbol of eternal love, the milestone that marks 
and separates the course of ages, the sign of blessing 
and the sign of the discernment of spirits. 

Christ stands at the parting of the ways and all 
they that pass must choose their path. His person, 
His name, His kingdom has kindled the most gi- 
gantic struggle that the world has ever witnessed. 
He foretold it and He concentrated it on His own 
personality. Christ, aye Christ Crucified, is the 
King of Ages and the Judge of the World. 

Nineteen centuries have passed before Him with 
their love and with their hate, with their problems 
and their soul longings, and each in turn has con- 
fessed: “Thou art the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life,” 
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Christ and His divine revelation is the sole answer 
to the problem of human suffering, pain, and sin. 

Father Zybura’s translation of the splendid work, 
“The Problem of Evil and Human Destiny” is a 
most welcome addition to the literature on the 
subject. It is bound to bring cheer and consolation 
to many a weary heart. 

I cannot resist the impulse to place here a little 
poem from an unknown pen which in its own simple 
way points the solution of the problem of suffering. 


“AFFLICTION” 


God would not send you the darkness, dear, 
If He felt you could bear the light; 

But you would not cling to His guiding hand 
If the way were always bright. 

And you would not care to walk by faith 
Could you always walk by sight. 

’Tis true He has many an anguish 

For your sorrowful heart to bear, 

Many a cruel thorn-crown 

For your tired head to wear— 

He knows how few would reach Heaven at all 
If pain did not guide them there. 

So He sends you the blinding darkness, 

And the furnace of seven-fold heat, 

"Tis the only way, believe me, 
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To keep you close to His feet. 

For ’tis always easy to wander 

When our lives are glad and sweet. 

Then nestle your hand in your Father’s 
And sing, if you can, as you go; 

Your song may cheer some one behind you 
Whose courage is sinking low; 

And well, if your lips do quiver, 

God will love you better so. 


> JosEPH SCHREMBS, 
Bishop of Cleveland 
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The modern mind was preoccupied with the 
world’s evil and displayed an intense realization of it 
long before the gruesome shapes it assumed during 
the World War had given a new and a keener edge 
to the world-old problem, —to the most serious, as it 
is the most striking, difhculty against belief in a God 
of infinite power and goodness. 

The literature of an advanced stage of civilization 
is no longer merely the ingenuous voice of the virgin 
soul and of individual inspiration, but also an echo of 
the collective and the reflecting mind. Poetry itself, 
which by its intuitions during the dawn of civili- 
zation becomes the forerunner of philosophic 
thought, to-day follows that thought and is dragged 
along in its currents. Now, among the writers of 
the last hundred years who are not fully animated by 
the Christian spirit, it is difficult to find one who is 
not under the shadow of a pessimistic attitude and 
tendency. Even those otherwise sane and vigorous, 
even the most enthusiastic votaries of the world and 
its pleasures, frequently succumb to the somber and 
benumbing influences of pessimism. 

Witness Byron’s “Cain,” “Manfred,” “Childe 


Harold”; Goethe’s “Faust’’ and “Werther”; much 
xi 
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of the poetry of Shelley, and of Masefield in our day, 
of Lenau and Heine, of Lamartine, De Musset and 
Guyau, of Leopardi, Foscolo, and Pascoli ; the novels 
of Turgeneff, Gorki, Tolstoy, and Hardy; the 
dramas of Ibsen and Sardou; the realist problem- 
drama in general. 

After making due allowance for the over- 
emphasis and distortion resulting from one-sided 
views or individual temperaments, it still remains 
true that modern man does see more clearly and feel 
more keenly than did his forbears the quantity and 
quality of that evil which issues, not from his free 
choice, but from inexorable laws affecting not only 
the irrational creation, but human nature individu- 
ally as well as socially. Palzeontology discloses the 
suffering and violence, the waste and ugliness of the 
pre-human world. Biology and psychology make 
clear what a vast mass of suffering is inflicted on 
the individual by the neglect or malice of others or 
by society at large: by heredity, subconscious tend- 
encies and impulses, environment, social and eco- 
nomic forces, group-instincts. 

The believer in an omnipotent and all-loving God 
is thus challenged to look upon this world and 
human life with a clear and steady eye; with faith 
unshaken he is to face the full extent and intensity 
of existing evil, to acknowledge frankly the diffi- 
culty of the problem it raises. 

However, at the very outset he must realize that 
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no direct, cogent, and complete solution of the prob- 
lem is possible. This is in the very nature of the 
case. Evidently, there is a providential purpose in 
the permission of evil, for otherwise there would be 
no problem of evil to solve. As a matter of fact, 
evil tests our faith, tries our virtue, develops moral 
character; these, then, may be counted among the 
results intended by Providence in the permission of 
evil. But the realization of these very results would 
be frustrated if we had an adequate solution; for if 
we could clearly see that every evil befalling us is 
really for our good, and that evil as a whole is good 
for the universe and all its parts, evil would lose its 
probationary and formative value. 

On the other hand, rational faith calls for partial 
solutions, sufficient to support it in the face of the 
difficulties, and to indicate that there is a complete 
solution,—unattainable, it is true, by our present 
limited vision, but to be made known when the time 
of trial is at an end. Such indirect and converging 
solutions, drawn from right reason enlightened by 
Revelation, are presented in the following pages. 

It is hoped that Father Zimmermann’s compact, 
forceful and lucid little treatise will be welcomed 
by the English-reading public, the more so as in it 
he “calls special attention to a point which deserves 
to be treated more fully than is ordinarily the case: 
that evil is an indispensable condition for certain 
benefits and blessings of the present world-plan; that 
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our world would be less good if it were less evil.” 
By a telling appeal to mind and heart the author 
raises us above ourselves—through the mists and 
tears of this earthly exile he makes us glimpse the 
refulgent glories of our heavenly home. 


J. S. ZyBUrA 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


NOTE 


The German original of this work is entitled “Warum 
Schuld und Schmerz?” Herder & Co, Freiburg i. B., 
1918. Fr. Otto Zimmermann, S.J., is the author of other 
excellent monographs on questions of Natural Theology: 
“Der immergleiche Gott” (The Immutable God); “Ohne 
Grenzen und Enden” (Without Limits and Ends—the Infinity 
of God); “Vom Vielen zum Einen” (From the Many to the 
One) ; “Das Gottesbedürfnis als Gottesbeweis” (Man’s Need 
of God as the Proof of His Existence),—all published by 
Herder & Co., Freiburg in Breisgau. Father Zimmermann 
has also made valuable contributions to the leading German 
periodicals and to the Catholic Encyclopedia—tTr. 
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THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 
AND HUMAN DESTINY 


CHAPTER I 
THE GOODNESS OF THE WORLD 


To the infinity of God’s intrinsic Essence corre- 
sponds the exhaustless possibility of His extrinsic 
communications. His omnipotence can call into ex- 
istence worlds ever new and more perfect. His 
beauty can become the archetype of systems and 
orders ever more resplendent. His goodness can 
never be drained, even though heaven on heaven of 
blessed beings were to slake their thirst for happiness 
at this exuberant fountain. 

Thus, God’s omniscience visions a boundless mul- 
titude of possible creatures and possible creations. 
Before His all-embracing view they proceed on their 
vast and varied courses, evolve their latent energies 
in myriad motion, and in unceasing change display 
their variegated splendors with lavish profusion. 
All the possible interactions of the forces of count- 
less beings—beyond the range of human ken and 


survey—are present to the infinite intelligence of the 
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eternal God as the radiant reflection of His own 
super-abundant life and being. 

“In the beginning God created heaven and earth” 
(Gen. i, 1). Prior to this, our world was a mere 
possibility, like the rest. Like them, it “played be- 
fore Him,” unfolding the while for His choice the 
checkered courses of many human histories, among 
them this particular one in which we play a part. 

1. What may have induced God to create this 
particular world, which must have appeared to Him 
not as an unalloyed good, but as good with an ad- 
mixture of evil? , 

Other worlds visioned by Him were endowed with 
their appropriate perfections at the very outset. 
Not so this one. Its beginnings were exceedingly 
imperfect—nothing more, if we accept the nebular 
hypothesis, than a gaseous mass in motion, which 
after the lapse of many ages solidified and was fash- 
ioned into the present stage of the world’s activities. 
Man, too, with the equipment doled out by nature, 
appears on the scene rather as an aptitude than a 
fulfillment: defenceless without, ignorant within, 
fluctuating between good and evil. 

This imperfection is aggravated by the associ- 
ation of evil—of that which, in the full sense of the 
word, should not be. As the inanimate world is 
subject to convulsive disturbances and devastating 
cataclysms, as the animal kingdom is furrowed by 
manifold pain, so man, of all nature’s children the 
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most susceptible to suffering, is the victim of evil 
on every side. 

Amid suffering on the part of his mother he 
enters this life; after a brief sojourn he departs 
'mid the horrors of a catastrophe, or the throes of 
a disease, or the infirmities of old age. Hunger, 
thirst, exhaustion, cold, are his portion. A veri- 
table host of “ills that flesh is heir to”—maladies as 
yet a riddle to medical science—lay siege to his body ; 
now here, now there, they batter a breach in the 
frail fortress, frequently with appalling devasta- 
tion and amid intolerable anguish. While ravaging 
this instrument of the spiritual soul, they drag the 
“lord of creation” to the deepest abasement, even 
unto insanity, madness, idiocy. Deformities most 
pitifully distort this image of God; accidents muti- 
late it, mangle it, crush it beyond recognition. 
Man’s mental life is impaired by harassing doubts 
and impoverished by fatal errors, especially such as 
concern his supreme interests; it suffers from 
world-wide prejudices, it bends beneath the yoke of 
overwhelming lies, of intellectual and spiritual epi- 
demics. Grief, unappeased aspirations, disillusion- 
ment, disappointment, despair, fear, a loathing of 
self and the’ world,—all these rack and torture the 
soul’s appetitive energies to such a degree that the 
hapless Victim is frequently driven to the extreme 
of self-destruction. 

As a rule, those who indict our world are con- - 
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tent with pointing out its physical evils. But 
far more pernicious is moral evil, which despoils 
man of his real intrinsic worth that decides his fate 
for time and eternity. Innumerable sins daily 
undermine the fundamental subordination which 
heaven’s law aims to secure for our inner life and 
for our relations to God and our environment. The 
seven “capital sins” are prolific fountain-heads of 
evil, which is intensified so as to “cry to Heaven for 
vengeance.” Who can sound the depth and measure 
the breadth, who gauge the ravaging violence of this 
turbid stream rushing through history? Conscious 
and unconscious linking together of sins creates a 
mighty power, to whose domination everything at 
times threatens to succumb. The most frightful 
feature of sin is that it engenders damnation—the 
only evil that is everlasting. 

Physical as well as moral evils assume a new shape 
and a keener edge within the domain of human re- 
lations. There are the perplexities and serious de- 
rangements of married life. Parents injure their 
offspring, children break the heart of their parents, 
while families in which love reigns supreme are sun- 
dered by ruthless deaths. Bitter enmities, envenom- 
ing life’s entire course, array man against man, party 
against party, race against race. Slavery abuses 
fellow-men like chattels, murder robs them of life, 
cannibalism devours them. The weak are despoiled 
of their rights and oppressed by unprincipled rulers. 
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Of all things “man’s inhumanity to man” is the most 
appalling ; it beggars description when intensified by 
the execrable abominations of war: savage slaugh- 
ter of millions of soldiers, diabolic torturings of 
helpless prisoners, atrocities against non-combatants, 
including even innocent children, pillage and arson, 
mad destruction of the precious results of long and 
laborious effort. And just when we were being as- 
sured that all this had been relegated to the realm of 
legend, just when we fancied that treaties carefully 
drafted and conventions shrewdly contrived had at 
least stayed the impending danger, the World War 
broke out and surpassed all the accumulated hor- 
rors of the past. 

God had foreseen all these evils. Our world, 
then, was by no means the best that presented itself 
to the eye of His omniscience. The Optimism of 
Leibniz and his followers erred in contending that, 
in God’s judgment, this world was the most excellent 
of all possible worlds, nay, went so far as to main- 
tain that for this reason God was compelled to create 
it. God’s ineffable and transcendent greatness pre- 
cludes the idea of this world being His mightiest and 
profoundest expression. That “which should not 
be” in the world is also that “which might not have 
been.” God visioned worlds in which sorrow or sin 
would have no place: some would have admitted 
of a development that, owing to a different arrange- 
ment or a different management, would never have 
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proceeded through evil, or always through joy; in 
others His creatures would have found themselves 
in the possession of consummate happiness and holi- 
ness without any effort. 

2. But Pessimism, too, must be rejected. Scho- 
penhauer errs when he holds, in diametrical opposi- 
tion to Leibniz, that ours is the worst of all possible 
worlds. Eduard von Hartmann is likewise mistaken 
in holding that, though this world is indeed the best 
of all possible worlds, it is nevertheless not good. 
Long ago the Pessimists were justly charged with 
taking a one-sided view of the world and of evil, of 
narrowly insisting on details to the entire neglect of 
the good found in the totality of things—mental 
shortcomings traceable in some instances to an aber- 
ration in the process of cognition, in others to an 
atrabilious temperament. 

a) In matter of fact life is a tissue of sorrows and 
joys. Good and evil exist side by side, but not so 
as to allow evil to predominate. 

Through all the senses gratification enters the soul 
as through so many open portals. Many sensual 
pleasures are experienced without any exertion; but 
work, too, and the use of energy are accompanied by 
enjoyment. With love and enthusiasm we set our 
goals, with buoyant hope and courage we aim to at- 
tain them, with joyful satisfaction we rest in their 
achievement. With pride we push on into the 
realms of science. To the beauty which the world 
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spreads round about us we add artistic charms of 
our own creation. By uniting with other men into 
associations, large and small, we secure and enhance 
the benefits of nature and of civilization. 

Although there is evidence enough that on the 
whole woe prevails over happiness, and although the 
counter-evidence is unable to furnish a uniform 
standard whereby the various kinds of pleasure and 
pain could be numerically reckoned up against one 
another, nevertheless, if accounts are balanced in 
view of the average disposition of men, pleasure 
on the whole predominates. Disease is a deviation 
from health, which latter is the rule. In its daily 
activities and occupations mankind gives the im- 
pression of cheerfulness, not of depression; excep- 
tions only prove the rule. We appraise being 
and life as precious gifts, and neither death nor an- 
nihilation would be to our liking. Whenever we 
chance to be minded otherwise, we are under the in- 
fluence of an uncommon pressure, which renders 
judgment about the ordinary and the normal un- 
reliable. All this has been repeatedly and thoroughly 
set forth against Pessimism. That Schopenhauer 
should put down suffering as the positive, primitive, 
and principal thing,—as reality proper, and pleas- 
ure as something negative, as a mere abatement of 
pain, strikes us as a radical perversion. 

To remain loyal to truth and justice, we must 
not ignore or deny the vast amount of moral good- 
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ness in which mankind may justly take pride. In 
thanksgiving and adoration, in expiation and peti- 
tion, men have at all times rendered honor and glory 
to God; despite their manifold and serious errors in 
religion, they have again and again set their faces 
sternly against the advance of godlessness. The 
amount of mutual service and benevolence shown by 
men to one another is beyond computation. There 
is no human being who has not been, so to speak, 
fashioned and built up by the benefactions and good 
offices of others, family and friends, in Church and 
State. In the recent war we saw millions of men 
heroically sacrificing cherished hopes and life itself 
for their fellow-citizens. 

Again we ask, is there not on the whole more good 
in the world than evil? The work which men do 
day by day for their daily bread is morally good. 
Now, there is more work among us than idleness. 
Many there are who, despite occasional periods of 
restlessness, patiently endure pain and privation and 
possess their souls in peace. Is there more intem- 
perance than self-denial? The love and solicitude 
of parents for their offspring constitutes a moral 
good, and the perpetuation and progress of the race 
are proof positive that parental care and affection 
exceed parental neglect. The well-ordered families 
are more numerous than those that suffer from dis- 
ruption. Order and integrity in social and political 
life are a moral good, and as a rule they outbalance 
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the opposite evils. The largest portion of man- 
kind’s religious error, and, we may add, a goodly 
percentage of its moral deviation, are morally good 
because of the good faith of the persons concerned. 
And more often than not there are extenuating cir- 
cumstances for sin itself: much more than appears 
on the surface is it pervaded by an aversion for evil 
as such, by a sad realization of its tyranny, by an 
approach to sorrow and a willingness to repent. 
Even in cases of total depravity there frequently re- 
mains a startling capacity for good—if one could 
but come upon it! There is likely more of heartfelt 
penitence in the world than we realize. Are we not 
inclined to undervalue the sum total of good merely 
because goodness is the rule? Tacitly accepted as 
normal, it escapes our attention, whereas evil, much 
after the manner of bodily ailment, obtrudes itself on 
our senses as a departure from the ordinary, as that 
which should not be, as an internal and external sum- 
mons to defense, and by accumulation becomes firmly 
fixed in the memory. We may well say that moral 
as well as physical goodness is so hidden because it is 
so obvious. 

The appeal to earthly well-being and goodness be- 
comes feeble indeed when we raise our thoughts to 
Heaven. All rational beings are called to enjoy a 
pure and unalloyed bliss; after this painful and sin- 
stained earthly life there is to follow a heavenly life, 
radiant with happiness and holiness. From this 
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point of view the problem of evil assumes an en- 
tirely new aspect. 

Even for this life the comparison between good 
and evil favors the former more notably when 
Heaven is taken into account than when our mun- 
dane existence alone is considered; for the prospect 
of Heaven secures a number of blessings which, like 
the sanctions of the moral law, are perhaps indis- 
pensable for a favorable issue of the comparison. 
If such be the case here, what shall we say when at- 
tempting a direct comparison between transient evil 
and everlasting bliss? 

The mighty influence and effect of Heaven far 
exceeds the feeble indigence of earth. “I reckon that 
the sufferings of this time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory to come, that shall be revealed 
in us.” (Rom. viii, 18). Temporal sufferings never 
quite overpower man, but somewhere, in the very 
depth of the soul, encounter a spark of hope, an 
impregnable fortress. It is far otherwise with 
Heaven’s beautifying forces: they permeate man’s 
whole and innermost being with bliss. “God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes.” (Apoc. xxi, 
4). Earthly evil can despoil us only of perishable 
goods, can inflict but passing harm, whereas Heaven 
imparadises with puissance divine. “Neither hath 
it entered into the heart of man, what things God 
hath prepared for them that love Him.” CrtCorsib 
9). The elect in Heaven are new beings, endowed 
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with a super-creatural capacity for happiness. 
“Then shall the just shine as the sun, in the king- 
dom of their Father.” (Matth. xiii, 43). What is 
this puny earth when beheld from the sun? What 
are its sufferings when viewed from Heaven? 
What is sin—the stumbling step of a weak-eyed 
child—when compared with the unalterable love of 
the blessed for the holiness of God amid the rap- 
tures of the beatific vision? ‘Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after justice: for they shall have 
their fill.” (Matth. v, 6). 

Even more insignificant appear the afflictions of 
this world when placed beside the eternity of Heaven. 
The duration of these sufferings is finite, they come 
to an end. The duration of eternity is infinite, it 
has no end. The temporal we can traverse, the 
eternal never. The temporal holds out the hope of 
an early termination, the eternal knows no ending. 
The temporal is provisional, the eternal is final. No 
comparison is possible between the seconds of our 
sorrow and the eternity of our bliss. A spirit add- 
ing ciphers throughout all ages could not express 
the giant denominator of the proportional figure 
which would express how many times shorter is our 
suffering than our felicity will be. This figure is so 
minute that it practically equals zero. Our suffer- 
ing, be it ever so great, is practically nothing. This 
is not a piece of rhetorical exaggeration—it is a 
mathematically correct statement! The same holds 
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good, as far as duration is concerned, of the former 
sinful state of the elect. 

There are, of course, the damned with unrepented 
sins. They, too, must be taken into the reckoning 
when we try to draw a comparison between the 
benefits and the evils of creation. Some, even theo- 
logians, are of the opinion that the number of the 
damned exceeds that of the saved. However, even 
if this opinion were well founded, it would not fol- 
low from it that evil preponderates over good; for, 
as has been truly said, Heaven may be of such su- 
perior value that, in the sum total of creation, hell 
counts for little. But the opinion just mentioned 
is unprovable. The words: “Many are called, but 
few are chosen,” as found in the parable of the la- 
borers in the vineyard (Matth. xx, 1 sqq.), refer to 
preferment in the kingdom of God, not to the essen- 
tial happiness of Heaven. In the parable of the 
royal wedding-feast (Matth. xxii, 2 sqq.) the words 
quoted have reference to the entrance of pagans and 
Jews into the Church, not into Heaven. The words 
of our Lord concerning the strait way and the nar- 
row gate (Matth. vii, 13 sqq.; more detailed in Luke 
xlii, 23 sqq.) likewise apply to the Jews. With ex- 
cellent arguments from reason and Revelation on 
their side, other theologians hold that the number of 
the elect will undoubtedly exceed that of the damned. 
A third group teaches that there are not sufficient 
grounds for affirming anything definite on the sub- 
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ject. Hence the question is theologically an open 
one. 

For the rest, it would be mistaken to regard hell 
as an evil pure and simple. It is an evil solely for 
the damned. In its primary function it is good, 
namely, as a means for the glorification of God’s jus- 
tice. It restores order and readjusts derangements, 
just as Heaven does, in a more gratifying manner in 
the case of individuals whose lives were blessed with 
but little joy, indeed, had been crushed by over- 
whelming sorrow. 

Our conclusion from the facts, then, must be that 
wherever we can see clearly, good preponderates 
over evil, nay, the evil practically amounts to noth- 
ing. That this holds also in cases where we do not 
see clearly, e. g., concerning the proportion of the 
total happiness of Heaven to the total unhappiness 
of hell, we deduce a priori from the nature of God 
as known to us with certainty from other sources. 
God is good and benevolent; He would never have 
made this world, unless it had appeared to Him po- 
tentially good. ‘He who is good creates nothing 
but what is good. But the world is good at least in 
so far as the juxtaposition as well as the succession 
of good and evil show the former to predominate 
over the latter. 

b) But in the present world-plan* evil, con- 


1 Translator’s note. “Weltordnung.” By this term the au- 
thor means the entire present plan of Divine Providence, 
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trasted with good, is the less important factor, not 
only as to quantity, but also as to significance and 
rank. Not only does it co-exist with good, but to 
a certain extent it produces good out of itself; in- 
deed, evil exists for the sake of good. 

This subservient röle of evil was noted by phi- 
losophers from the earliest times. Among the an- 
cients, the Stoics were the first to construct a de- 
tailed theodicy, 1. e., a defence of the Deity on ac- 
count of the evil existing in the world. They in- 
variably emphasized the truth that good proceeds 
from evil; that the latter is the occasion and con- 
dition of the former; or, that evil presupposes good, 
of which it is but a collateral manifestation ; that in 
this wise, though not good in itself, evil is none 
the less good for the whole. Touching upon the 
psychological and esthetic aspects of the matter, 
they asserted that evil, being the antithesis of good, 


known to us to some extent from reason and Revelation. 
Boéthius’ definition of Providence, adopted by St. Thomas, 
is: “Providence is the all-regulating and stable plan of God, 
the Supreme Ruler of the universe’ (Summa Theol., I, q. 
22, art. 1). All creatures inferior to man subserve his last 
end; but as this end is supernatural, the entire order or plan 
of Providence is now a supernatural one, though many of the 
means, considered in themselves, belong to the natural order. 
Hence the entire creation must be viewed in the light of the 
supernatural order. (Cfr. Chr. Pesch, Prael. Dogm., ed. 4a, 
vol. II, n. 323; Pohle-Preuss, God the Author of Nature and 
the Supernatural, pp. 185 sq.) Throughout this volume, 
“Weltordnung” will be rendered by “world-plan.” 
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throws the latter into striking relief. Considera- 
tions such as these continued to exert a marked in- 
fluence on subsequent thinkers, more especially 
through the Neoplatonists and St. Augustine, and 
were embodied later in the Scholastic system. 
Christian theodicy could be easily fitted into the 
framework prepared by the pagans. Following 
Leibniz, the Optimists of the 18th century did not 
tire of explaining that “whatever is, is good, though 
only in relation to the whole.” The more moder- 
ate Optimism of modern philosophers since Kant 
likewise insists on the subserviency of evil. The 
numerous Pantheistic and Monistic systems, begin- 
ing with Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, teach that 
the Absolute improves itself by conflict. The oft- 
repeated exaggeration that progress can only result 
from strife with chaos, is but an over-emphasized 
assertion of the fundamental idea that evil has a 
meaning. Although atheistic philosophers had no 
God to defend for the existence of evil, they ad- 
mitted that evil has its good aspects and purposes 
and that the world has a meaning. 

As a matter of fact, evil nowhere appears as ex- 
isting for its own sake. Woe is bound up with 
well-being, disease with the laws of life; moral evil 
springs from the precious gift of free will. Pain 
fore-warns of danger and stimulates remedial re- 
search and action. On the moral side, suffering 
stimulates effort and endurance; it points the moral 
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of the world’s insufficiency and bids us raise our 
eyes and hearts to Heaven; it serves as a means 
of expiation, and in all these various ways becomes 
an instrument of salvation. Moral good emerges 
even from sin. Sin calls the confessors and doctors 
of the Church to combat, and creates the martyrs 
who endure it. To the sinner it shows his frailty 
and purges him of secret pride; frequently it leads 
sorrowing love and loving sorrow to unsuspected 
heights. 

What is thus proclaimed by facts, was to be ex- 
pected a priort from God’s creation of this particu- 
lar world in preference to other possible worlds. 
God, the Good, is the direct antithesis of evil as 
such. If He nevertheless wills or permits evil, He 
does so solely for the sake of the good. For the 
most part we can recognize this good as a good of 
creation; but even if it only served to reveal the di- 
vine freedom of choice, this would suffice, provided 
it did not entail too great a burdening of the crea- 
ture. By no manner of means can evil be an end 
in itself or play the part of sovereign. No diadem 
of any sort encircles its brow. It has no autono- 
mous existence. While goodness depends solely 
on goodness, evil in its innermost being is condi- 
tioned by goodness. It owes its very existence to 
the good, for it is in the world conditionally; only 
as a servitor of goodness does it gain admission into 
the royal court of God and man. The worlds in 
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which evil refused to serve goodness were left in 
the night of nothingness. These truths are well 
known and firmly established. 

In the following pages we merely wish to accen- 
tuate a point which deserves to be treated more fully 
than is ordinarily the case. Certain blessings and 
benefits require evil not as a dispensable, but as an 
indispensable condition; in other words, they can- 
not be attained without it. In this they differ, for 
instance, from moral integrity, to which suffering 
frequently elevates us by its chastening influence; 
for this integrity might have been congenital. They 
differ, too, from this or that degree of grace ac- 
quired through good conduct in the midst of evil; 
for God could elevate us to this stage without any 
merit on our part. The benefits and blessings of 
which we are about to treat could not be replaced 
by any power if there were no evil. And yet they 
are extremely precious. While they are not the 
very highest, they are so excellent that it would 
be regrettable were they not here to embellish God’s 
world and human nature. Indeed, from a certain 
point of view they may be said to be supreme. 

However, as these blessings are moral, they can 
justify only that kind of evil which is endured with 
rational consciousness and a sense of moral respon- 
sibility. Of other evils the most that can be said 
is that they never destroy the goodness of the world 
as a whole. Because of the total absence of the 
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spiritual element in animals, their sufferings are 
slighter than appears, and, as a rule, quite unknown 
to us. In part they are directly purposeful; where 
they seem otherwise, as in the case of needless tor- 
ment or futile death, they flow from universal laws 
or from freedom of movement, which are doubt- 
less good for the whole species. How much de- 
struction and pain do not our footsteps leave be- 
hind during every innocent stroll! And yet, if 
choice were possible, would the stricken species pre- 
fer to be kept safely locked up? That in the an- 
imal world individuals perish for the sake of the 
species, is no disorder; for as animals have no 
personality, their relation to the whole is like that 
of members to the body, and as such they can be 
subjected to suffering for the benefit of their co- 
members and of the whole. As to human suffering 
endured without responsibility—the frequent cur- 
tailing and stunting of life—let us remember that 
existence is always a good because it is not restricted 
to this earth, but embraces eternity. To our lim- 
ited vision it may seem sad that so many human 
beings should perish in tender youth; but do they 
not win everlasting happiness? Earthly life may 
be one continuous night of the spirit, yet it will be 
followed by a life of eternal light. It is well that 
all these “unfortunates” are created. It is well 
that God chooses to give them being and leads them 
to happiness through harsh universal laws, even 
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though the latter would be more perfect if they were 
more gentle. We must not make arbitrary assump- 
tions, —such as that suffering always has an educa- 
tional purpose—and then accuse God of inflicting 
pain where no education is possible. What God 
gave is good, and He chose to demonstrate His free- 
dom of action by communicating exactly so much 
goodness. That is sufficient. Moreover, as we 
shall see, there is not lacking here a reflection of 
that ethical value which suffering is able to im- 
part when borne with full consciousness. 

A recapitulation of all that we know about God’s 
goodness as manifested in the created universe 
shows that the correct view is not unconditional 
Optimism, which acclaims this world as the best 
possible world; nor Pessimism, which denounces it 
as the worst possible, or as unqualifiedly bad, but 
what we might call a certain “Bonism,” asserting 
that the world is good, or a moderate Optimism, 
pronouncing it to be very good,—the best for the 
attainment of a definite end. In the state of mere 
possibility this world of ours hovered before the 
eyes of God as a good of a high degree; having be- 
come a reality, it elicited from Him the divine ver- 
dict that it was very good. 


CHAPTER II 
SELF-DETERMINATION 


Gop foresaw our world as an object endowed 
with goodness and value. Like a sun of bright and 
imperishable light, it radiantly beckoned to Him, 
as it were, asking to be created. 

It is true this sun showed spots. Some of these 
were to last only during certain revolutions of our 
cosmic spheres; others were to remain for all 
eternity. 

However, there was something wonderful about 
these spots. A light came forth from them, and 
the rays thereof not only shed so much luster on 
the dark areas that no point of this sun remained 
entirely dark, but they were possessed of a singular 
beauty, which was absent from the other, spotless 
suns. 

One of these rays is called freedom. 

One can conceive worlds whose denizens would 
be happy and good without choice on their part. 
Scarcely are they born, when Heaven and holiness 
take them captive. Or, if they must pass through 
trials, these run their course so that task is ex- 
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actly adjusted to capacity or capacity infallibly cor- 
responds to task. These fortunate beings receive 
only “efficacious” graces—they are “confirmed in 
grace.” 

We, on the contrary, determine our own destiny. 
True, we stand in need of divine assistance and co- 
operate with it; yet none of our internal energies 
unqualifiedly recoils from evil, no external gui- 
dance unfailingly safeguards our steps from sin; 
neither by internal nor by external compulsion, 
neither directly nor indirectly, neither by being 
forced to this course nor by being barred from all 
others, are we coerced into the right path. Rather, 
we are free, not only in the negative sense of being 
undetermined, but in the positive sense that, break- 
ing the indetermination by an act of our own will, 
we determine ourselves. ‘God made man from the 
beginning, and left him in the hand of his own 
counsel. . . . Before man is life and death, good 
and evil, that which he shall choose shall be given 
him.” (Eccl. xv, 14, 18). Through their own 
decision and resolve do the citizens of this present 
world attain moral goodness and, in virtue of it, 
Heaven. 

Freedom, however, constitutes a value, it is 
riches. He who is good by choice has achieved 
goodness, whereas he who is made good from with- 
out, passively allows goodness to be thrust upon him. 
Granted that in the end both are equally good in 
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other respects, yet the one has to his credit goodness 
plus achievement, the other, goodness alone. In 
him who is free there is vital bourgeoning and blos- 
soming; in the other there is but an inert submis- 
sion to adornment. The free man must weigh well 
before he dares; no one else thinks for him, and 
hence he needs and practices wisdom. Not only his 
Creator, but he himself is wise and good. 

Freedom is stability. For it is self-subsisting 
and self-sufficient, whilst that which is effected 
from without is dependent upon, and in need of, an 
efficient cause. Freedom is a well-spring which 
feeds itself ; the other is a conduit for foreign waters. 
The self-determined being owes no thanks; he that 
is determined from without must thank and serve. 
Freedom reigns. 

Freedom is self-respect and righteous pride. We 
must, to be sure, recognize limits to our worth and 
self-sufficiency ; but within these limits we may, nay 
should, appraise ourselves highly. With lifted 
forehead we go through a blissful eternity; it is of 
our own choice that we are there, and had we not 
so willed, no one would have decided and ordained 
otherwise. 

Freedom is joy. Every being rejoices when it 
follows its own lights, its own love. Possessing the 
Kingdom of Heaven through his own will, man may 
be said to enjoy two heavens at once. 

Freedom is glory. Scripture praises the virtu- 
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ous man: “He shall have glory everlasting. He 
that could have transgressed, and hath not trans- 
gressed: and could do evil things, and hath not 
done them.” (Ecclus. xxxi, 10). The freely be- 
stowed kindness of benefactors receives thanks; not 
so the natural goodness of the fruitful fields or the 
faithful services of domestic animals. 

Freedom is merit. For the elect, Heaven is 
not a pure gift. “Your reward is very great in 
Heaven.” (Matth. v, 12). For it they gave their 
works, their life, over which they were lords; thus 
they are lords of Heaven, its crowned kings. 

Freedom is godlikeness. As God is self-existent 
and self-determining, so the man who is free de- 
termines himself. Though he may need an im- 
pulse from without, this impulse is no compulsion: 
he uses it as the master-workman uses his imple- 
ments and material—when he chooses. Though, 
as a creature, he is profoundly dependent on his 
Creator in a thousand ways, there is none the less 
an inviolable sanctuary wherein he decides for him- 
self. Despite the endless efforts and wranglings of 
scholars, no one has yet ascertained precisely how 
this marvel is brought about. Human thought is 
too unwieldy for the problem of freedom as for that 
of the divine self-existence. Both are exception- 
ally delicate arcana of the spirit. We only know 
that God, being self-existent, through Himself de- 
termines Himself as the All-reality of His infinite 
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Being; that the free will of man determines itself 
to the new reality of its act. As God is holy 
through Himself, so we are good through ourselves. 
Hence, because all beauty and all dignity is founded 
on likeness to God, our free goodness constitutes 
one of the peaks of creation. 

As is well known from experience, men value 
freedom above everything else. Even for external, 
national self-determination they hazard all their 
goods, nay life itself, and wage bloody wars— “wars 
of independence.” 

“Liberty! Proverb and poetry are untiring in 
voicing its praises.” “Liberty is more precious 
than silver and gold.” “Give me liberty or give 
me death!” “Who battles for liberty has twenty 
hands and again as much heart.” “No keener 
blade than that drawn for liberty.” “I shall make 
a way for liberty,” cries Winkelried in the bat- 
tle of Sempach; thereupon he grasps the hostile 
spears and catches them in his breast. In Holy 
Writ “liberty” is an oft resounding and alluring call 
uttered by God Himself. Bearing aloft the stand- 
ard of rebellion against God, there are not a few 
to-day who promote the cult of autonomy, of “‘self- 
expression,” of “personality,” clamoring for liberty 
even where truth and morality protest. 

It is true that the ability to choose evil is an im- 
perfection; though superior to the absence of free- 
dom in irrational creatures, it is nevertheless inferior 
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to the freedom of those who, through intuition or 
divine guidance, are incapable of sinning. Thus 
must we reason at least when holiness and sinfulness 
are unqualifiedly compared with each other. Hence 
it is that in particular instances, where beings are 
very close to Him, God excludes the possibility 
of sin. 

Nevertheless, the glories of freedom rest resplen- 
dently on sinfulness itself. To it are entrusted 
decisions on which depends the value of the world; 
the very heavens look to it with eager expectation. 
More than generals and kings and princes of science 
does Liberty decide the outcome of universal history 
and determine the judgment of mankind. 

But no reservation attaches to the glory of a 
freely accomplished deed of virtue. Having trans- 
formed the shadow of sinfulness into sheer light, 
virtue shines more brightly than if it had never been 
under a shadow. It will shine for all eternity. 
The spirit whom it adorns knew how to answer the 
test questions of life, though no one else, not even 
God Himself, had impressed the answer upon him, 
or even intentionally selected the questions suit- 
able to his knowledge. Well equipped for the com- 
bat, he knew how to meet the thrusts and blows of 
life’s battle—‘‘the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune”’—, though no one guided his arm by com- 
pulsion or even as much as selected the method of 
attack after its successful issue had been previously 
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willed. Test and conflict were of the most serious 
import; loss of ground and a total rout were stern 
possibilities. To the extent compatible with a 
creature’s frailty, the goodness of this spirit is 
founded solely on himself. 

Though the entrancing vision of God, which the 
elect enjoy from time immemorial, has made love 
of Him a necessity, nevertheless their perfection 
rests on the choice they made long ago. Right- 
eous pride in their self-determination continues to 
form an element of their happiness. The damned 
are intolerably tormented by the gnawing worm that 
never dies: “I myself am to blame.” The elect, 
on the contrary, always think with rapture of the 
hours when it was said to them: “If thou wilt, 
enter into life,” “If thou wilt, be perfect”’ (Matth. 
xix, 17, 21), and of the time when they willed and 
made a holy choice. With some it was a single 
choice: with others one holy choice was linked with 
another into a brilliant chain. Both enjoy eternal 


glories and delights possible only for the self- 
determined. 


CHAPTER III 
SELF-FULFILLMENT 


THOsE who attained perfection in this world have 
themselves to thank for much more than their holy 
decisions. They became what they are not only by 
choosing and calling alien forces into play by their 
choice; they were also constrained to muster per- 
sonal energies. Their moral deeds and virtues, 
though not accomplished without the aid of the 
Creator and of their fellowmen, are also their own 
handiwork. Besides their self-decision there was 
also self-fulfillment, which they brought to judgment 
at their death. 

The Creator had endowed them only with dis- 
positions and capacities for good deeds. Morally 
considered, they were as plants with precious but 
undeveloped buds. 

They gave their vital energies full play. They 
bourgeoned and expanded unto the periods of foli- 
age and flowering and fruitage—for the glory of 
God, for the embellishment and delight of the world, 
for the joyous unfolding of their own inner mar- 
vels. Some confined themselves to the fulfillment 
of what was essential; others abandoned themselves 
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for a period to the blight of moral decay and dis- 
ease, but achieved self-healing by aids from within 
—by thoughtful and earnest discernment, by sorrow 
and renovation of will; others brought to light a 
blossom of exceptional beauty in that they bodied 
forth God’s exalted thoughts and His beautiful good 
pleasure far beyond the demands of precept. What- 
ever seed they finally bore for life eternal was 
of their own creation. 

Mankind has fashioned potent auxiliaries for its 
own advancement in the shape of extensive moral 
institutions. It has elaborated the moral code, in 
some points with fine precision. We moderns look 
down upon the bygone usages and customs of other- 
wise highly advanced peoples as barbarous; future 
generations will treat us in like manner. The life, 
the property, the honor of our fellowmen have been 
surrounded with bulwarks; the sanctuary of the 
family has been safeguarded; exalted duties, fre- 
quently demanding the sacrifice of life itself, have 
enlisted the individual in the service of large com- 
munities. Not only God, but also the efforts of 
mankind have brought about the reign of law in 
the world, and by the side of the divine sanction 
there is that of the temporal power. 

Now, self-development, self-unfoldment, self-help, 
self-rehabilitation, self-improvement, self-perfection 
—all these are excellences as truly as self- 
determination. 
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The very development of energy is a source of 
pleasure. Psychologists refer to this in their trea- 
tises on the formal, the self-regarding, the energy- 
sensations, though their evaluation of the same is 
not yet final. One who earns his livelihood gets 
more joy out of life than he who eats his bread 
in idleness. Some philosophers, like Schopenhauer, 
hold that there is no gratification in life except 
that experienced in the exercise of personal energy. 
Some make light of the joys resulting from the 
achievement of an end. Lessing preferred research 
and the pursuit of truth to the possession of it. 
Not a few among the moderns, erroneously contend- 
ing that there is only somnolent quiescence in 
Heaven, will have none of it, and confine their 
wishes to the strivings and aspirations of earth. All 
these err, but not in emphasizing the joy of doing. 

This joy receives a new content from the higher 
value of personal origination. Compare two men, 
equally eminent, of whom one has achieved all his 
excellent qualities by personal effort, whereas the 
other has received them as a gift: no one will doubt 
for a moment which of the two possesses more in- 
trinsic worth. One may forego self-satisfaction for 
the sake of much higher values, as happens in a life 
devoted to the State; but among values of equal de- 
gree those achieved by self take the precedence. 
Men blessed with intrinsic or extrinsic endowments 
in virtue of their birth, inheritance or connection 
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with others, are usually cautioned to be modest and 
unassuming. Hot-house creatures of the human 
kind do not inspire confidence, even though they be 
good. So highly do we prize self-reliance that we 
are frequently constrained to break our pride before 
we accept gifts. Pupils who set store by themselves, 
scorn to be helped in the preparation of their les- 
sons. At times a daring swimmer strikes far out 
upon the deep, relishing the thought of hovering be- 
tween life and death, quite alone and far from res- 
cuing help; at the bottom of many a perilous sport 
lies the keen zest of such exalted emotions. 

Here, too, exaggerations testify for the truth. 
There are modern writers who prize nothing but the 
achievements of individual effort; in their opinion, 
one should treat with disdain everything in which 
one can play no part. Not content with repudiat- 
ing a faith that justifies without works—wherein 
they are right,—they inveigh against grace, revile 
the Redemption, preach self-supremacy and self- 
salvation. Individuals of the Nietzschean type de- 
clare they could not endure the thought that they 
were created by God, instead of being them- 
selves God! 

God alone exists and operates through Himself. 
But while credit is due us for personal development, 
we are nevertheless made in God’s image. He takes 
pleasure in our self-reliance, just as we are pleased 
when children and pupils emulate us. He has made 
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self-development and self-fulfillment the funda- 
mental law of His entire world-plan. The world 
of matter, having reached its present state through 
the development of inherent forces, still continues 
its formative activities and constitutes the magnifi- 
cent background for our moral self-improvement. 
Indeed, to a great extent the material object of 
our moral efforts is the extension of culture other 
than moral. “Fill the earth and subdue it.” 
(Gen. i, 28). 

When man through his own fault had lost the 
primeval gifts of paradise, he found himself desti- 
tute and defenceless against the forces of nature. 
He was a beggar and a slave; but how triumphantly 
has he not achieved riches and dominion! He gradu- 
ally fashioned the crude and clumsy tools of primi- 
tive times into the technical marvels of to-day; he 
gained mastery over a great number of diseases; 
through co-operation and division of labor he ad- 
vanced the manner and magnitude of his achieve- 
ments into the superhuman; by a marvelous system 
of communication and transportation he brought the 
ends of the earth together}; by the invention of 
writing and printing he fixed his thoughts and words 
for all times and places; by means of science he 
opened up the realms of truth and learned to under- 
stand and to direct the laws of nature and of history. 
Universities, governments of great empires, bril- 
liant world-expositions—how they tower above the 
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knowledge, the possessions, and the social leadership 
of an African kraal! By his own efforts has man 
scaled these heights. We are commanded to rule 
and reign, like God, and to do so through our- 
selves, similar to God. 

Though it is true that in this imperfect world the 
Creator has withheld from us many gifts with which 
He could have endowed us in a perfect world, it 
would yet be untrue to say that for this reason 
He has not been kind to us. As personality is 
such a precious gift, the very possibility of self- 
determination and self-fulfillment must be looked 
upon as a good. Determination and fulfillment, 
however, presuppose indecision and incompleteness. 
It is, therefore, a gift when God bestows much; but 
it is likewise a gift when He grants little. There 
are rewards, glorious and unique, which He can be- 
stow only on condition that He grants as little as 
possible in the nature of pure gifts. There are 
flowers of singular beauty which grow only in tem- 
perate zones. Emigrants in the luxuriant tropics 
frequently yearn for a fruit which they formerly 
ate on the niggardly soil of their birthplace. 
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CHAPTER IV 
GREATNESS 


SELF-DETERMINATION and self-development do 
not necessarily presuppose a conflict; they merely 
presuppose the absence of determination and evolve- 
ment. They can come about, although a negation 
merely passes into an affirmation. 

But the great majority of the Blessed in Heaven 
are reposing from combat. They are laurel-crowned 
victors. During their earthly sojourn they encoun- 
tered obstacles, hosts of them; they found precepts 
as well as counsels difficult; they had much external 
and internal affliction to overcome. The festively 
attired multitude which no one can number, of all 
peoples and tribes and tongues, “who are they and 
whence come they?” “These are they who are come 
out of great tribulation.” (Apoc. vii, 13 sq.) 

That they come out of such great adversity con- 
stitutes a special glory, which differs from the glory 
of inherent goodness; for God could have spared 
them all hardships and set them easy tasks only. 
However, both glories enhance each other. That 
the victors triumphed by virtue of their own re- 
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sources is such a great achievement because it was so 
difficult ; that they overcame difficulties is so credit- 
able a performance because they stood the test of 
their own strength. 

1. On three kinds of battlefields and enemies, 
combats and victories, or, to speak without metaphor, 
on three kinds of difficulties can these tried and true 
souls look back : on toilsome tasks, on austere renun- 
ciations, on bitter sufferings. 

a) Men have hard tasks to perform. They must 
accomplish things for which their energies are inad- 
equate. Only by intense effort and endurance, by 
straining every nerve, yea, not seldom by overstep- 
ping the boundary that separates fatigue from pain, 
and action from suffering,—only thus can they 
master their tasks. 

“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread.” 
(Gen. iii, 19). While men grapple with nature for 
the necessaries of life, the noble likeness of God be- 
comes bowed and misshapen, the features are fur- 
rowed, health and life are gradually worn out. 

The finer structure of the world of matter,— 
which we must know if we are to turn it to account, 
—and, above all, the supersensible realities, are hid- 
den from our senses. Here again, progress calls 
for effort, under the strain of which the bodily tool 
of the spirit is often shattered. Though God is cer- 
tainly knowable, He is nevertheless so veiled, both 
in nature and Revelation, that only an earnest will 
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to do one’s duty can safeguard the knowledge of 
Him, hold converse with the Invisible in prayer, 
and consecrate to Him its love. There is no duty 
the motives for which are not at times stifled by 
counter-motives. We must love our neighbor, even 
though he impresses us as quite unamiable; we must 
respect in him the image of God, though it is often 
frightfully disfigured ; we must keep up our courage, 
even though all visible supports yield and crumble; 
we must be true and just in our judgments, even 
though everything tends to embitter us. We find 
ourselves assigned to positions where we are used as 
tools for the advancement of others, without as 
much as a thought of reward other than ingratitude. 
All this might come easy if, after the manner of 
the angels, we could clearly see the divine depths 
beneath the superficial debris, the greatness of 
Heaven in the smallness of earth. But do we see 
them? “The corruptible body is a load upon the 
soul, and the earthly habitation presseth down the 
mind that museth upon many things.” (Wisdom 
ix, 15). Especially in those who are less munifi- 
cently endowed with intellect the spirit glimmers but 
faintly like a spark beneath the embers. 

Perverse forces, which we must attack or which 
assail us, are sources of danger; perils to life must 
be faced manfully. When for lack of insight or 
through sheer malice others rise against us, actual 
combat is not seldom inevitable. Body or spirit, or 
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both, must summon their last reserves to the battle- 
field. Such collisions occur not only between indi- 
viduals, but between entire peoples, not only between 
single nations, but between one half of the world 
and the other. Then inconceivable horrors disgrace 
the earth, and with those who succumb individually 
or collectively, intense exertions end in intense 
suffering. 

b) Renunciation likewise implies action. Though 
externally but a negation (self-abnegation), it none 
the less requires a strong interior pressure of the 
will. Much that stimulates our desire we may 
not do or enjoy; we are called upon not to check 
another with the full force at our disposal, but to 
curb ourselves with our half-diminished energy. 
Our craving is frequently so overwhelming as to 
lead us to believe that the sum of our happiness is 
conditioned by its satisfaction. Its tempestuous ve- 
hemence partly sweeps our will along and drags 
judgment on its side. Thus weakened, the higher 
man is at times constrained to battle for the last inch 
of ground. For days together he is so oppressed 
that he scarce knows whether or not he has suc- 
cumbed; and yet, after all this renunciation, he is 
further bidden to renounce discouragement and to 
stand firm amid the shadows of death. 

The word and example of those who do not prac- 
tice renunciation produce a powerful impression on 
us who are predisposed for social converse and de- 
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pendent on society. May not their views be true? 
Shall I alone deny myself what all others allow 
themselves in the line of pleasure, revenge, and self- 
assertion? Shall I be a recluse, an outcast in this 
world? 

If we have failed, it becomes imperative to free 
the will from its bonds. But chains once forged are 
oftentimes strong and agreeable. Many there are 
who groan under the tyrannical sway of their pas- 
sions, yea, grow furious and rebel against it—and 
yet remain slaves. Many are prevented by pride 
from saying, “Father, I have sinned,” sorrowfully 
and repentantly. 

There are not a few virtues which man should 
make his own in order to be enabled to practice true 
renunciation, and the more important of them are 
looked upon as difficult. They are: moderation and 
sobriety, chastity, humility, meekness, mildness, 
self-control. The last-mentioned virtue is indispen- 
sable also in the spiritual life with its urge to 
extravagance. 

c) To suffer in the right spirit is accounted the 
pinnacle of moral perfection. Here, too, deeds are 
necessary. While it is true that suffering as such 
is passive, to suffer in the right spirit as a rule 
requires a stronger effort of the will than is neces- 
sary to achieve great things without pain. Hence 
the saying: “To suffer is the highest achievement.”’ 
Soldiers complain more about the terrors of drum- 
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fire, which they must endure passively, than about 
the assault which they make; more about trench 
warfare than about aggressive movements. 

We hate suffering. Like all evil, it is essentially 
‘something that should not be and that no one de- 
sires. And yet we should not hate God, who or- 
dains or permits suffering, nor the good to which 
it gives birth. Perfection even demands that we 
should love the Cross. 

We would be free from suffering; our whole be- 
ing is constituted for the purpose of warding it 
off. But for the sake of higher blessings we must 
take it upon ourselves, surrender our body to the 
surgeon, allow the soul to bleed from a thousand 
sacrifices, and even if we are roasted on a gridiron 
for our loyalty to duty, we should not speak the 
word that would set us free. 

We are sad when suffering overtakes us. But 
we must not allow ourselves to be overwhelmed by 
sorrow. There are always reasons left for not 
grieving, nay, for rejoicing; we should not be so 
insincere as to deny them. There are yet duties to 
be fulfilled in spite of our suffering, and we must 
attend to them as long as strength remains. How 
readily do we abandon ourselves to pain, consider 
ourselves released from the love of our neighbor, 
become self-centred egotists, fill our surroundings 
with lamentations, and go begging for consolation! 

At times an unrighteous anger lays hold of us. 
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Madly we rear against reverses, frantically we pull 
and pound at our prison-bars. Casting moderation 
to the winds, we strike out blindly against every- 
thing and blame everyone for our misfortune. 
Anger is good inasmuch as it helps us to conquer 
injustice when unstimulated energy would succumb ; 
but experience amply shows the tremendous difh- 
culty of moderating anger according to the dictates 
of reason and faith. 

Often we are paralyzed by despair. We stand 
aghast in view of the cruel forces which antagonize 
us, of the obstacles by which our onset has been so 
often hindered, of the wretched leadership which 
drags us into hopeless courses; pessimism, whether 
occasional or habitual, temperamental or philosophi- 
cal, pulls us into the depths. Can the collapsed will 
be rescued out of this void of futile sighs and 
groans? When we find all earthly outlets actually 
barred, do we fix our hope on God and Heaven, as 
we should? 

Though mental sufferings as a rule harass us less 
than those of the body,—oft repeated assertions to 
the contrary notwithstanding,—it is none the less 
true that the proper endurance of internal sufferings 
is coupled with a special difficulty. When we suffer 
bodily pain, even if it is piercing and excruciating, 
the situation is clear: the body confronts the spirit 
and entrusts it with a task. But when the spirit 
itself is encompassed by depression, impatience, bit- 
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terness, discouragement, the power of resistance is 
greatly weakened. The spirit itself is handicapped 
by false images, which are being continually revived 
by the sinister mood; true insight is left in but a 
small area of the soul which is sorely beset. To 
assert the rights of truth, again and again to cor- 
rect the judgment vitiated from within, to deliver the 
free ego from the turmoil of fantastic imagery and 
from the fluctuations of emotion—this is an almost 
superhuman task, more arduous by far than self- 
denial in the face of sensual allurements. Many 
a man who curbs his sensuality, does not succeed in 
mastering his melancholy. 

He who knows how to suffer is the captain of life. 
The insignia of his greatness are: the fact that his 
achievement is rooted in the silent sanctuary of the 
soul and hardly upborn by thirst for fame; the fact, 
moreover, that his toilsome endurance, often ap- 
proaching the point of total collapse, yields none of 
that fervid joy which scintillates from the conscious- 
ness of important deeds. His greatness grows if 
he remains master, though suffering ceases not and 
makes of him a man of sorrows unto the deepest 
depths of his soul. Had Pilate not affixed the royal 
title to the Cross of Jesus of Nazareth, we, His be- 
lated admirers, would do so. 

2. Great, then, are our glorified brethren, the elect 
in Heaven. They have achieved a threefold great- 
ness in that they have toiled, renounced, and suffered. 
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But we need only cast a glance at them to realize 
that they enjoy a felicity which they could never 
have won along any other path to Heaven. We feel 
thus not only because theirs would have been a scan- 
tier measure of happiness if God had spared them 
every difficulty, for He could have bestowed on them 
an equal degree of beatitude as a pure gift of grace. 

Psychology tells us of feelings of contrast. He 
who enters the realm of bliss after passing through 
storms and sorrows, feels this happiness all the more 
deeply and relishes it all the more gratefully; he 
deems himself fortunate indeed to have escaped from 
distress. “There is nothing more bitter than suf- 
fering and nothing sweeter than to have suffered.” * 

In addition, the elect take into Heaven something 
from their earthly pilgrimage that will remain to 
them a source of everlasting delight. He who ac- 
complishes great deeds thereby acquires a value and 
an intrinsic richness unattainable by him who has 
received all he possesses as a gift. This is true in an 
even higher sense than of personal goodness. He 
who determines himself is greater, because a doer, 
than he who passively accepts determination; all the 
more so, if he asserts his self-determination with un- 
stinted energy in the face of mighty obstacles, be- 
cause a doer who advances himself is greater than he 
who supinely submits to advancement. The goal of 
the sufferer might be identical in other respects with 
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that of his seemingly more fortunate brother; yet 
the ways leading thereto are different, and only the 
sufferer can glory in having made brilliant con- 
quests; only the victor has a glorious history behind 
him. He who suffers in the right spirit lives a 
long time, even though his life be short. 

Above all it is the will that grows; but the intel- 
lect, too, gains by experience. “What doth he know 
that hath not been tried?” (Ecclus. xxxiv, 9, II.) 
Jesus Christ was the Son of God, yet He “learned 
obedience by the things which He suffered.” 
(Hebr. v, 8.) 

He who is great merely as a result of gifts which 
he has received from others is lucky; but he who is 
great by his own deeds is a hero. A hero! How 
the word reverberates in the soul! The nations 
never tire of extolling the deeds of their heroes in 
romance and chronicle. By placing men not in 
luxurious pleasure-grounds, but on rough battle- 
fields, God destined them for heroism. A race of 
heroes is to surround His throne in Heaven. ‘For 
their works follow them.” (Apoc. xiv, 13). 
Some are crowned with laurels while the heroism of 
others is unsung and hidden; some achieved great- 
ness through brilliant successes, others by practicing 
brilliant virtues in failure; some were mighty heroes 
on a grand scale, others were heroically loyal in little 
things; some adorned a long life with glorious 
deeds, others, as martyrs and soldiers dying for 
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duty, stormed the heights of moral perfection by 
one overwhelming charge and won the crown of 
decades in less than a day. 

Some modern writers, notably Nietzsche and sev- 
eral of his imitators, speak of a “heroic’”’ conception 
of life characterized by a downright yearning for 
conflict and suffering. Their arguments lack com- 
pleteness, and are based on the exaggerated notion 
that human worth and joy consist solely and ex- 
clusively in the development of energy, in the will to 
power, and in warfare with obstacles. Their aims 
are inadequate because they place a one-sided em- 
phasis on the ability of this world to give complete 
contentment—which contradicts universal experi- 
ence—and disavow the heavenly rewards of hero- 
ism. They brag and assume an arrogant attitude 
on account of their exalted sentiments, and speak 
scornfully and with inconsiderate hard-heartedness 
of those who do not fancy themselves “heroes.” 
Their demands lack reasonable moderation; they re- 
quire that man should fairly wallow in suffering, 
dance deliriously amid torments, that he should hate 
peace or love it only for the sake of war as the sole 
maker of heroes, that he should delight in a pre- 
sumably preposterous world-plan, long fervently for 
riddles, for dangers, for a constantly deteriorating 
world, desire to perish in the intoxication of victory, 
and go down to defeat with a shout of exultation. It 
is quite evident that these writers are strangers to 
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life, ignorant as to what demands may be made 
on man, and when made, what must be given in 
return. But this much remains true: the evils with 
which we grapple are the indispensable presupposi- 
tions of an exalted heroism, and they will not be 
deprecated by one in whose soul there is a spark 
of the heroic temper. 

The attempt has been made to interpret Greek 
tragedy as if it valued suffering and defeat as posi- 
tive and ennobling vital forces. It is claimed that 
the above described “heroic” bearing of the com- 
batant is the characteristic attitude of the ancient 
pagans towards suffering. This attitude is closely re- 
lated to that of Stoic philosophy. ! 

High-minded characters are not satisfied with 
small tasks, but yearn for great ones. The Christian 
system of ethics took over the Aristotelian “megalo- 
psychia” as “magnanimitas,” great-mindedness, 
magnanimity, and some interpret it to mean that in 
every virtue one strives after what is great, precisely 
because it is great. Those who are magnanimous in 
this sense will love a world-plan that is hard. 

The virtues proper to our world-plan are distin- 
guished by quantitative as well as qualitative great- 
ness. That frail men become the intrepid and loyal 
champions of truth and goodness in the face of 
mighty obstacles, that they scorn suffering and 
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fatigue out of love of duty, flout the promptings of 
“T cannot” and rise above themselves, forego one joy 
after another for the good of the spirit, heap 
sacrifice upon sacrifice with unflinching courage, dis- 
play an adamant firmness when ruthless forces rack 
body and soul to the point of frenzy, surrender 
the springtime of life and the riches of hope for God 
and country,—these are indeed incomparable excel- 
lences. What a pity it would be if nowhere in 
God’s wide world such glories and beauties of soul 
had their magnificent unfolding! Even if it were 
a more excellent world in other respects, how we 
should miss glowing colors, superb outlines, heart- 
gripping melodies! Imagine a world in which there 
were no opportunity for tried and true loyalty, but 
only for a painless, matter-of-fact attachment; no 
occasion for steadfastness against flattering se- 
duction, nor for the scornful rejection of the whole 
world if it had to be purchased for a breach of faith; 
no call for devotedness even unto death,—would not 
such a world be defective in one respect ? 

The perfection that inheres in the combative vir- 
tues is also beautiful. Not alone the peaceful plains 
and lovely valleys, but also the grand mountain- 
chains with their rugged peaks and ridges, their 
wild precipices, and the majestic gliding of the gi- 
gantic crystalline formations of their glaciers are 
beautiful. Enchanted one looks down on their rag- 
ing torrents as they fiercely foam over every ob- 
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stacle, crash through primeval rocks, dash daunt- 
lessly down the yawning abysses; with rapture one 
greets the robust and concentrated form and glow- 
ing colors of their flora near to the eternal snows. 
It is delightful to look out upon the unruffled and 
sun-kissed ocean on a tranquil evening; but it is a 
sublime spectacle to behold the “vasty deep” when 
in grandeur beautiful it is convulsed by a storm 
with rolling billows and mighty breakers. Art 
loves the beauties of battle no less than the fascina- 
tions of peace. It glorifies the greatness of a soul 
wrestling with suffering;—those going down in 
tragic defeat are its favorite children. Pagan mas- 
ters have given us Laocoön and Niobe as types; 
Christians never tire of steeping themselves in the 
divine beauty of the suffering and crucified Saviour, 
and they would not miss the Blessed Mother of 
Sorrows. 


CHAPTER V 
TRIAL 


EMINENT qualities prove themselves by eminent 
deeds. By these they show that they are true, that 
is to say, that they really exist. This they cannot 
do by mere proofs from reason; by doing, not by 
arguing, do they evince their reality. Trial is the 
actual and positive proof of goodness. 

It is of great consequence that we prove our vir- 
tue by deeds, for without such proof it remains un- 
certain for us as well as for others. God alone 
knows us as we are, even though we do not reveal 
it by deeds nor fully pour out our souls in action. 
But those who are not “searchers of hearts and 
reins” can form an estimate of what we are only by 
perceiving what we accomplish; beyond that they 
neither value, nor honor, nor love us. Even we 
ourselves can know ourselves only through the irra- 
diating emanations of our deeds. The admonition 
“Know thyself’ cannot be put into practice unless it 
means, “Observe, take note of what you do.” 

There are lily-livered, stay-at-home “heroes,” 
closeted theorizers who affirm that they too could 
have achieved this or that deed, that they too could 
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have stood this test or passed that “examination.” 
Who knows? The scantier the energy, the more in- 
dispensable becomes its verification by action and 
achievement. 

I. By every deed which we perform we acquire a 
new reality in that we develop ourselves, and, in so 
far as the deed reflects its light on us, it proves 
anew what manner of men we are. By every vir- 
tuous decision which we make we give proof that 
goodness abides in us. By every self-improvement 
which we undertake we show that we possess moral 
force. But the occasion, the object, and the pre- 
supposition of a shining proof are the heavy demands 
made on us by the present world-plan. 

Our race may point with holy pride to its con- 
quering heroes. They are like sturdy oaks which 
bid defiance to savage storms. They resemble deep 
springs which do not freeze up during grim win- 
ters nor become dry during torrid summers. They 
are like lovely evergreen amid snow and ice; 

~ like excellent soil which brings forth luscious fruit 
under a raw sky; like solid pillars in a temple 
which do not yield beneath the weight of pon- 
derous masonry. They are like faithful beacon 
lights which are not extinguished by the fury of 
the gales; like mighty suns whose lofty course 
in the heavens can be checked by no contrary 
influence. 

“For gold and silver are tried in the fire, but 
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acceptable men in the furnace of humiliation.” 
(Eccl. ii, 5). “Our fathers were tempted that they 
might be proved, whether they worshiped their 
God truly. . . . Our father Abraham was tempted, 
and being proved by many tribulations, was made 
the friend of God. . . . All that have pleased God, 
passed through many tribulations.” (Judith viii, 
21 sq.). “God hath tried them, and found them 
worthy of Himself.” (Wisdom iii, 5). What 
is true of God only in a figurative sense, namely, 
that He knows us only by testing our character, holds 
true in the real and proper sense of created spirits. 
“For there must be also heresies: that they also, 
who are approved, may be made manifest among 
you.” (I Cor. xi, 19). God’s enemies shall be 
silenced, they shall not mock the Lord nor the serv- 


ants. “Doth Job fear God in vain?.. . Stretch 
forth thy hand a little, and touch all that. he 
hath . . . touch his bone and his flesh, and then 


thou shalt see that he will blaspheme thee to thy 
face” fob if Sir; 11; 5)... Let. us take, cour- 
age. “Tribulation worketh patience; and patience 
trial; and trial hope.” (Rom. v, 3, sq.). There- 
fore “rejoice, if now you must be for a little time 
made sorrowful in divers temptations: that the trial 
of your faith (much more precious than gold which 
is tried by the fire) may be found unto praise and 
glory and honor.” (I Petr. i, 6 sq.). To be given 
an opportunity of proving oneself isa grace. “And 
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because thou wast acceptable to God, it was necessary 
that temptation should prove thee.”” (Tob. xii, 13). 

2. In these and in many other passages the Bible 
considers toil and suffering both as the material of 
probation (doxıun, probatio), and as a test, nay even 
a temptation (zepacyds, tenatio). 

Toil and suffering make a glorious probation, be- 
cause they constitute a severe test with exalted tasks. 
“Blessed is the man that endureth temptation; for 
when he hath been proved, he shall receive the crown 
of life.” (James i, 12). Raw, intractable material 
and a few clumsy implements are placed at our dis- 
posal: with this the image of God is to work! A 
savage beast is brought before us :—we are to tame 
passions which thousands do not tame! Indeed, 
what ordinary tests do not dare, is inflicted on us: 
we are tortured by a thousand pains, we are agonized 
to the very depths of the soul, we are racked even 
unto death. Can you bear it? How strong are 
you? Verily, we are undergoing on “examen rigo- 
rosum,” not in words, but in deed. Severe tests, 
however, open the door to honorable careers; the 
test is followed by a diploma which embellishes the 
entire future. 

An examination is rendered more difficult when 
questions and problems are formulated so as to lure 
the candidate on a false trail—so as to tempt him. 
In this manner is the hardness and difficulty of life 
a temptation. Even aside from the interference of 
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a personal tempter, these trials arouse indignant 
voices within us, who are athirst for happiness: 
“Don’t be a fool!” “Away with the burden!’ 
“Break through the barriers!” “Arise, and avenge 
yourself!’ The moral signification of life lies in 
that it is a dangerous temptation. Here it is that 
wisdom and the power of virtue prove themselves 
of godlike firmness. With piercing vision the vir- 
tuous see the refulgence of heavenly bliss shining 
through the fire of earthly trials—just as they sense 
the everlasting gall and wormwood in the inner 
nooks of the counterfeit paradise of this earth. 
From a lofty coign of vantage they behold and love 
the higher benevolence of Providence in its apparent 
unkindness. By prevailing over deceit and seduc- 
tion, they give and seal their testimony to the fact 
that spirit holds dominion in them over the dust 
of earth, unity over disruption, eternity over tran- 
sientness, wisdom over shortsightedness, holiness 
over desire for gratification, loyalty over desertion, 
assertion of God over assertion of creature, depth 
over shallowness, breadth over narrowness, infinity 
over limitation. 

3. A highly esteemed form of probation is 
victory. Here force has grappled with force, and 
the conqueror has proved himself to be the bearer 
of a superior power. The joy resulting therefrom 
is a characteristic of victory. Frequently, it is true, 
the conqueror rejoices also over the external benefits 
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won by the struggle, such as security, the spoils of 
victory, domination ; yet this joy over the manifesta- 
tion of power also accompanies the victory in an 
athletic contest, where there is no other prize but 
superiority. It is one of the most overwhelming 
joys, capable of producing a downright intoxication 
where a great victory has been gained. 

During the late war one frequently heard soldiers 
speak of this exaltation of spirit. “There is a rare 
and immense satisfaction in the feeling of a fight 
well fought at the most dangerous point of the 
line.” “What an exalted feeling to have been one 
of the victors and to have done one’s share.” 
“We sustained frightful losses, but the victory 
finally was ours—and the glory. For nothing in 
the world would I efface this day from my mem- 
ory.” “It is all over now. When we recall the 
events of those harrowing weeks, we are overcome 
by a peculiarly peaceful and assuring pride at having 
been among the combatants in the bloodiest battle 
of history.” “The joy of victory is a feeling of 
untold majesty and exaltation.” 

In the majority of cases the arduous battle for 
moral issues is not fought with personal antagonists. 
Nevertheless there is a very real force which, 
though part of our own being, sets itself in opposi- 
tion to our good resolutions, and to overcome this 
force means victory indeed. The Holy Scriptures, 
especially the writings of St. John, show a fondness 
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for victory. “He that shall overcome (be vic- 
torious), I will make him a pillar in the temple of 
my God.” (Apoc. iii, 12). Jesus says of Him- 
self: “I have overcome (conquered) the world.” 
(John xvi, 33; Apoc. iii, 21); and of His sacri- 
ficial death the Church sings: 


Sing, my tongue, the glorious battle 
With completed victory rife: 

And above the Cross’s trophy 

Tell the triumph of the strife. 

How the world’s Redeemer conquered 
By surrendering His life. 


The honors of victory gained in the athletic contests 
of antiquity are likewise used for comparisons by 
Holy Writ. The inspired writers regard Heaven 
as the prize in life’s battle (Bpaßeor; I Cor. ix, 24; 
Phil. iii, 14), as the crown of victory, the crown of 
justice (II Tim. iv, 8), or the crown of life (James 
i, 12; Apoc. ii, 10), as the incorruptible, never fad- 
ing crown of glory (I Cor. ix, 25; I Petr. v, 4). 
“For he also that striveth for the mastery, is not 
crowned, except he strive lawfully.” (II Tim. ii, 
5) 

He who desires to reap the honors of victory must 
not shun the battle; nay, he must love it as the only 
means to victory. As a matter of fact there is a 
chivalrous spirit that seeks battles, loves danger, 
welcomes the adversaries with whom it can match 
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its strength, hurls itself against them as do the 
merry seagulls against the rushing gales; this spirit 
may even degenerate into the disreputable craving 
of the brawler and the adventurer. 

At the outbreak of the World War, Veh 
by the hundreds of thousands rushed to the colors, 
many of them out of sheer love for a glorious 
combat. Gallant soldiers recounted how, despite 
privation and the terrors of death, their hearts 
swelled with pride and satisfaction when they were 
able to stand their ground at a dangerous point of 
the line; or how, in the face of great perils, they 
were positively anxious to be in the midst of the 
struggle. 

The soldiers of virtue are of a like mind. “The 
stream of the river maketh the city of God joyful.” 
(Ps. xlv, 5). There is a blithesome and high- 
spirited moral chivalry, whose spokesmen delight in 
similes taken from the splendors of worldly knight- 
hood. In the Epistles of St. Paul the Christian’s 
struggle with hardships, obstacles, contradictions is 
frequently compared to the contest of wrestlers 
“striving for the mastery,” and there are employed 
various similes taken from military life. 

Master Eckhart ! teaches that a man who had no 
inclination to sin would “also lack the honors of 
struggle and victory.” One day while in a state 
of ecstasy the Blessed Henry Suso was told: “Be 

1Ed. by Fr. Pfeiffer, p. 552. 
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a knight!”? It was an invitation to frightful suf- 
fering. “He who would dauntlessly engage in the 
spiritual knighthood of God, will encounter many 
more hardships than ever did the renowned heroes 
of old, whose daring chivalry the world is wont 
to celebrate.” 2 In the wonderful chapter of the 
“Little Book of Eternal Wisdom” ® on the “immeas- 
urable nobility of earthly suffering,” the Divine 
Teacher is made to say: “Never was there so much 
open-mouthed wonderment at the spectacle of a 
dexterous knight in the lists, as there is on the part 
of the entire heavenly host at the sight of a man 
who suffers in the right spirit.” * Eternal Wisdom 
emphasizes the probationary value of suffering: 
“Rather would I create suffering out of nothing 
than leave my friends without suffering; for in 
suffering all virtues are tested (proved), man is 
adorned, the neighbor is edified, God is praised.” 
“Suffering clothes the soul with a roseate robe tinged 
with purple; it wears the crown of red roses, and 
bears the scepter of the verdant palm; it is a radi- 
ant ruby in a virgin clasp. For all eternity it leads 
the choirs with dulcet tones; in mirthful mood it 
sings a new refrain which all the angel hosts could 


1 Heinrich Suso, Deutsche Schriften, ed. by K. Bihlmeyer 
(Stuttgart, 1907), p. 56. 

2 Ibid., 56. 

3 Ibid., p. 248 sq. 

4 Ibid., p. 252. 
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never sing, because they never felt the pangs of 
pain.” * Toa spiritual daughter of a soft and capri- 
cious temper, who was wavering in temptation, 
Suso wrote: “Would to God that I could stand in 
your stead in the footsteps of your struggle and re- 
ceive for you the hard blows which your troubled 
heart now receives. But that would be a loss to 
you; for where would then be the green palm which 
you, like other chosen knights of God, should bear 
in eternal worthiness if you are victorious.” ? 

It were a loss to you indeed! Our pusillanimity 
often leads us to evade toils and sacrifices, 
leaving them to the more magnanimous. We re- 
joice, perhaps, not to be summoned to the warlike 
service of the Cross. But when the others are re- 
turning from hardship and suffering, we suddenly 
realize what we have lightly flung away. They 
have achieved greatness, whereas we have stood 
still in despicable mediocrity. They, risking a 
little, have won the great prize; we are paupers as 
before. They have been tested and proved their 
valor—and we? Who knows what we are? De- 
jection creeps upon us; abashed we stand before the 
more fortunate ones—the tried and true in suffer- 
ing—and look up to them with envy. We felicitate 


1 Ibid. But the angels may have experienced spiritual pain, 
in accordance with their nature. 


2 Ibid., p. 371; cfr. PP. 459 sq. 
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them on that from which we fled with a craven 
heart. 

But it is too late now; the loss is irretrievable. 
For all eternity we shall miss honors and glories 
which adorn the lovers of the Cross. 

The five wounds of Christ are an everlasting or- 
nament. He would be far less glorious if He bore 
no scars. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE GLORIES OF GOD 


THE ultimate end of the world is the glory of 
God. No other than a divine good can conclusively 
justify the existence of the world; but the world 
can add no other divine good to the infinite pleni- 
tude of God than His glory. 

The end of the present world-plan is likewise the 
glory of God. And the end of its specific nature is 
a specific glory of God. What lends the strongest 
justification to its specific nature is this: there are 
glories of God—and high ones at that—which only 
the present world-plan is able to bring about. 
There are entrancingly beautiful canticles of divine 
praise which no other world than ours could 
chant. 

1, God’s glories in the world are first of all 
objective. The work praises the master, even when 
it does not voice his praise. By their very exist- 
ence its superior qualities testify to the talent and 
energy of its maker. 

Now, our world is endowed with peculiar ex- 
cellences. There is in it free choice of goodness for 
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its own sake. In the material as well as the moral 
order the world develops by virtue of its inherent 
forces. It produces heroic greatness. It records 
glorious combats and victories. 

But all created beauty points to its uncreated 
archetype. God is in fact holy through Himself; He 
loves what is good and hates evil in virtue of His 
personal, self-subsisting goodness. He is fulfill- 
ment through Himself. His energies are always 
in a state of activity and unfold a wonderful 
life. Everything pertaining to Him is of such ex- 
cellence that it carries with it every conceivable 
divine perfection. He is greatness, yea, infinity it- 
self. In nothing can one question the unalloyed 
purity and genuineness of His essence; not only 
does it prove itself in divine activity, but, as the 
plentitude of perfection, it bears within itself the 
most incontestable verification. 

Furthermore, our world reveals God’s superior at- 
tributes as the Creator. He was wise. He was 
able to conceive not only beings which, though 
excellent, were without movement and life, but also 
such as recreated themselves, as it were, through 
their capacity for development, thus becoming the 
children of their own upward striving; and it was 
exactly in the antagonism of the world that God 
visioned the coruscations of a uniquely beautiful 
light. He was good, so that He. intended the 
crowns of victory in the present world-plan for 
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all nıs children, and for the sake of these crowns 
He called the world into being.! 

2. More valuable than the objective is the formal 
or expressed glory of God, which, as a conscious 
and deliberate acknowledgment, can come only 
from rational beings. 

a) He who is victorious in the battle of life 
glorifies himself. But, whether as commander- 
in-chief, or as guide, or as the good around which 
the conflict rages, God participates in this battle to 
such a degree that the victory, even in its general 
aspect, always glorifies Him. 

Placed between God and all the allurements of 
His creatures, our free will declares for God. That 
is a glory of God, greater by far than holiness with- 
out freedom of choice would be. 

For it makes a great difference whether praise and 
recognition originate from the person praised or 
from others. We do not rate the first highly; tak- 
ing men as they are, we have only too much reason 
for suspecting some sort of delusion where self- 
praise is concerned. This is not the case when the 
acknowledgment comes from others. With them 
there is no antecedent inclination to eulogize,— 
rather the contrary; at best, others will yield the 
modicum of honor demanded by circumstances or 

1 Further considerations on the objective glory of God in 


reference to certain objections will be found in Chap. VII 
and VIII, infra. 
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wrung from them by evident legal claims. Their 
praise, therefore, impresses us as genuine. Praise 
from others confirms self-praise. 

Now, it is freedom through which we face God 
as beings distinct from Him, and give Him honor. 
When one who is holy without choice praises Him, 
he simply does what God moves him to do :—prop- 
erly speaking, God acts through him; when a spirit 
praises God in virtue of the aid God gives him in 
a preconcerted manner—that is, because He foresees 
the non-use of all other aids,—that spirit merely 
does what God ordains and what, in’a true sense, He 
does through it; in both cases the spirit praises God 
not entirely through itself, not completely as an- 
other. We, however, praise God through ourselves, 
as others—just as independent men or rulers honor 
one another. We bring something entirely new into 
creation. Before free will was, God alone knew and 
loved Himself; this He did directly, or would have 
done indirectly, had there existed any love of Him 
that was not free. But now there are others who 
know and love Him. Now spiritual beings exist 
who from personal conviction and love joyfully ac- 
knowledge His pre-eminence over all beauty and 
excellence, over all the gold and splendor of earth, 
over all the delights and elysiums imaginable. 
“Thou art our chosen one, our elected and preferred 
one before the whole world. Of and by ourselves 
we corroborate Thy eternal glory.” Thus is God’s 
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eternal glory no longer isolated; new strains associ- 
ate themselves with its powerful voice in a symphony 
such as was never heard before. 

It is, of course, true that a first degree of “‘other- 
ness,” pre-requisite for honoring God through other 
beings, is already present wherever creatures give 
Him honor by their own power. Even aside from 
free will, the divine praises of rational creatures 
constitute a realm of sublime glorification for the 
Creator. But free will, precisely because it means 
complete self-dependence, is a special and a precious _ 
jewel. 

The glory of God, implied in every free decision, 
consequently grows in proportion to the difficulty of 
this decision. 

Because powerful enemies war upon the knowl- 
edge, love, and service of God, the victor as a rule 
fights with all the strength at his disposal. With 
the last mite of his possessions, with the last drop of 
his blood, with the last throb of nerve and muscle, he 
pledges himself to God. Because—as only too fre- 
quently happens—his lower nature traitorously pan- 
ders to his enemies, he must fight against it with his 
noblest and most spiritual energy—his real, inalien- 
able self. Outwardly and physically it may be but a 
wearisome sigh, an almost stifled utterance of the 
soul which the mortally harassed combatant wrings 
from himself; but interiorly, according to moral ap- 
praisement, it is of supreme greatness, and out- 
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weighs a long life. Here the language of the 
glorification of God becomes very earnest and force- 
ful; though less polished and euphonious than that 
of theologians, poets, and philosophers, it sends 
forth its unmistakable reverberations far more 
powerfully through the world and through history. 

In addition to this, it is very rich in meaning. 
Through its language of deeds it voices the most 
august thoughts concerning God. They truly ac- 
knowledge God as the Supreme Lord, who in the 
prime of life pour out their blood on His altar. 
They place God above their own highest treasure. 
They acknowledge Him as the most blessed Good, 
who out of love for Him set at naught men, and the 
world, and their very selves, sacrifice the sweetest 
joys, drain the bitterest cups: they truly praise God 
above all. What a trumpet-tongued paean of divine 
praise is the life of God’s loyal servants in this 
vale of tears! In their lives He always emerges 
triumphant whenever compared with anything that 
is not Himself; in everything they give Him the 
first and only praise. “Thee we fear above all, 
Thee we love above all; Thou alone art supreme, 
Thou of all goodness the sole source.” 

What an illustrious court of the Eternal King 
is the world of the glorified! There are none pres- 
ent but loyal servants and friends, proved true as 
gold in a thousand dour trials. The majority of 
them, like the Son of God, stood the trial of death 
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with full consciousness and preferred God to all 
else. “It is consummated”—a most resplendent 
consummation, rich in glory for themselves and for 
God. 

b) It would be inspiring to examine how the 
virtues and deeds by which God’s glory is proclaimed 
in detail reach the greatest heights through our im- 
perfect and rugged world-plan. A few suggestions 
must suffice. 

a) Hostile writers complain vehemently about 
their lack of ability to grasp and measure religious 
truth. If God desires to be honored, they say, why 
does He not show Himself more visibly? They 
are short-sighted and shallow individuals who over- 
look the merits and probations of man as well as the 
exalted glories of God which radiate from the 
difficulties involved in holding fast to the knowl- 
edge of Him—our spirit’s tribute of praise to God. 

It is not difficult for man to acknowledge God’s 
existence and supreme dominion over all creation— 
a duty which faith shows him more in detail. It is 
true that this duty confronts us neither as a neces- 
sity perceptible by the senses, nor yet as something 
known without extraneous mediation or without a 
certain amount of reasoning. However, not he has 
true reverence for duty who, before submitting, ex- 
acts a proof of immediate, supreme, most irrefra- 
gable fulness of certainty to the exclusion of every 
obscurity, but he who obeys as soon as the duty be- 
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comes certain, “who believes even though he does 
not see.” 

This reverence becomes still more obvious when 
the obscurities grow into objections, when we 
wrestle to refute these objections for ourselves and 
for others, and when we remain firm even though 
able to solve them only indirectly. In every do- 
main of knowledge it happens that we are certain of 
a conclusion, yet can see the falsity of some ob- 
jections solely in virtue of this certitude, not by 
immediate insight; such difficulties naturally harass 
us and make us waver. To hold fast to the knowl- 
edge already gained in spite of such objections,— 
that is loyalty to truth. 

One of these obscurities lies precisely in the 
problem of evil. God is good, mighty, and holy: 
how is this compatible with the evil existing in the 
world? It redounds to the glory of God when the 
knowledge of His goodness is so securely rooted in 

. our soul that we do not depend on a direct solution 
of the problem, but at the very outset and for God’s 
sake are convinced that there is a solution: what it 
is I do not know; but I know that there is a solu- 
tion, for God is good. 

Almost all ancient and modern philosophers who 
have written seriously on theodicy may serve as 
models in this matter. Along with other consider- 
ations, but also as something decisive in itself alone, 
they regard it as a priori certain that God is infinitely 
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powerful, holy and good, that we know this truth 
with certainty from reason and faith, and that what- 
ever difficulties may be raised against it, rest on ap- 
pearances only. We cannot investigate in detail 
how evil fits into God’s plans; but God is wise, 
and eventually He will make it clear to us. Simple 
piety frequently rises to such heights of perception, 
even in severest suffering and on receiving the most 
crushing rebuff. “God knows what good end it 
served.” “What God does is well done.” “God 
is so great that we must be silent; how could we 
understand Him?’ 1 

It was evidently a misunderstanding which led to 
the objection that this kind of theodicy represents 
God as arbitrary. On the contrary, it extols His 
surpassing wisdom and goodness. 

Uncalled for is also the sneering remark that such 
a justification of evil renders theodicy superfluous. 
For both methods of justifying evil, the direct and 
the indirect, are conducive to God’s glory; each has 
its proper advantages and deserves to be cultivated. 

To defend God from the arguments derived from 
the existence of evil is especially valuable when it 
results not from theoretical aloofness, but under the 
pressure of evil itself, against objections which are 


1A soldier on the western front, who had been wounded 
and hurled some distance by a shell, spoke these words to the 
author when the latter turned the conversation to the problem 
of evil. 
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psychologically the strongest of all, and at a time 
when we see God but indistinctly through our tears. 
A child can show no higher regard for his father 
than by remaining convinced of his wisdom and 
goodness even though he punishes. Here is a man 
writhing in maddening pain, who yet avows that 
“God is love.” (I John iv, 16). Another, suffer- 
ing intensely, receives Holy Communion; it brings 
him no relief; on the contrary, it causes new pain; 
and yet he prays: “Thou art here, Thou the al- 
mighty and all-good.” A Protestant minister fatally 
wounded on the battlefield uses the remnant of his 
strength to write on a postcard. “I believe in 
God.” + A French priest dies on the battlefield ex- 
claiming: “My God, I adore Thee.” ? 

The martyrs freely choose between the confession 
of God and their precious life. It is marvelous how 
joyfully they prefer God. They deem themselves 
blessed to have the opportunity of bearing witness to 
their faith. “Thank God,” they say, upon hearing 
the sentence of death, and thank the judges. 
Blessed William Hart (1583) writes in a letter 
from his prison: “Be of good cheer, my loving 
mother, and cease your weeping, for there is no 
reason for it. Tell me, in God’s name, would you 
not rejoice to see me a Bishop, a King, an Emperor? 
Surely, you would. How much, then, ought you 


1 Die Reformation, No. 13 (1914), P. 534. 
2 Etudes, vol. 142 (1915), p. 66. 
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to rejoice to see me a martyr, a saint, a most glori- 
ous and brilliant star in the heavens.” 1 When the 
great day arrives the holy martyrs array themselves 
in their most sumptuous apparel. “Are you not 
aware,” says Blessed Cardinal Fisher (1535) to his 
astonished servant, “that today is our wedding- 
day?” ? Blithely the heroes proceed to the place 
of execution, they kiss the death-dealing instru- 
ments, they smile amid tortures, before dying they 
intone the “Te Deum’’; Blessed Thomas More jests 
in placing his head on the block. 

There are also unbloody martyrs, who scorn 
human respect, who profess the faith under heavy 
sacrifices of the attractions of civil, social and do- 
mestic life and splendidly champion the cause of 
God. Worthy of mention, too, is the manner in 
which enlightened men make evil, even personal 
sufferings and failure, an occasion for mounting up 
to God by “the way of negation’: “Outside of 
Thee is insufficiency; Thou alone art satisfaction 
unalloyed; I am evil, Thou art good.” 

ß) The obscurity involved in our knowledge of 
God also glorifies the relation of the will to Him,— 
a relation built up on this knowledge and of neces- 
sity ever looking to it for support. Here the ser- 


1B. Camm, Lives of the English Martyrs, First Series, II 
(London, 1905), p. 626. 
2 Ibid., I, 109. 
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vice of God comes first; through it we acknowledge 
Him, to whose knowledge we have come. 

The personal service of God, the worship we give 
Him through religion, calls for no small degree of 
fortitude. Valiant souls persevere in prayer, though 
they feel the violent pull away from the invisible 
and impalpable to the garish and alluring scenes 
and pageants of life, from the seeming futility of 
the interior life to tangible external successes. They 
persevere despite the dryness and weariness and 
pain which frequently turn the time of prayer into 
a prolonged agony. What splendid loyalty! God 
in Heaven can point them out to His angels: “You 
praise and worship Me because you see ;—that is 
easy and sheer joy for you; but look down upon the 
dark earth and see how weak flesh keeps vigil at the 
portals of My honor!” 

In the objective, material service of God one 
undertakes burdensome tasks and labors for love of 
His holy will. Many answer duty’s call to grinding 
labor before sunrise and toil till late at night to 
make an honest living for themselves and their 
families. What superhuman results were achieved 
for duty’s sake during the World War! And, more 
than this, what an enormous amount of suffering 
was endured! Who can fathom the sacrificial 
secrets of the many millions who were killed? 
Have we not been told what prayers were on the 
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dying soldiers’ lips? “As God wills.” “Praised 
be Jesus Christ.” “Jesus, for Thee I live, for 
Thee I die” “As God wills” we heard from youths 
blinded during the war; and from others among the 
wounded: “It is the will of God; therefore we will 
bear our suffering cheerfully.’ Widows, parents, 
brothers and sisters reply to condolences in their 
bereavement: “The good God has so willed, and 
we must submit, even though it was a dearly beloved 
husband, son, or brother.” “God be praised for 
everything.” “O Lord, Thy will be done—even 
though I do not understand—even though it hurts 
me to the quick.” While one mother, who had lost 
her only son, renounced allegiance to God: “Now 
I am done with God, I no longer need a church,” 
another, who had lost four of her five sons and had 
a bed-ridden husband, says: “Daily Communion is 
now my mainstay.” 

There are many cases of complete abandon- 
ment to the will of God. The pious soul desires 
nothing but Him, and only conditionally asks to be 
spared for the suffering: “Not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt.” If bitterness comes, nevertheless, he 
thanks God for this disposition or permission, and is 
grateful for the good he still enjoys despite the pres- 
ence of much suffering. He is fully reconciled to 
the limitations of his external or internal endow- 
ment, which cause him endless mortification. He 
“yields himself to the will of God,” conformable to 
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the mystical teaching of our forbears. “The ex- 
alted teaching and its art, about which one reads 
here, is nothing else than a most perfect self- 
composure. Man is in a state of such indifference 
that, no matter how God treats him, either directly 
or through His creatures, in love or in suffering, 
he is ready at all times to abandon what is his, as 
far as human frailty can go, and looks only to God’s 
praise and glory, as the beloved Christ showed Him- 
self towards His heavenly Father.” ! 

y) Hope is a sublime act of divine worship, 
because it proclaims God’s power, goodness and 
fidelity through the language of the heart. 

There are those who obstinately insist on “set- 
tling their accounts’”’ with God, as to their failings 
and sins, in a thoroughly business-like manner: 
statement, payment, receipt in full. However, as 
we can probe neither our guilt nor our repentance to 
the minutest detail, the more sharply such individu- 
als scrutinize, the less do they approach a full settle- 
ment—and tranquillity. For this reason others 
throw themselves into the arms of God. Having 
done what was certainly necessary, they leave the 
remaining uncertainty to the divine mercy. On 
God, not on themselves, do they found their peace. 

Some despair of ever bursting the shackles of 
their evil propensities and habits; they point hope- 

1Seuse’s Life, Chap. XIX: Heinrich Seuse, Deutsche 
Schriften, ed. by K. Bihlmeyer (Stuttgart, 1907), p. 54 
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lessly to their meager progress and abortive at- 
tempts to break their chains. Others place their 
trust in “the good Spirit,” who is always given to 
them that pray devoutly (Luc. xi, 13). They are 
firm in the faith that the greater our poverty, the 
more certain is God’s mercy. Are they not the 
lost groats, the erring sheep, whom Jesus seeks be- 
fore others? With Peter they say: “Lord, let 
me come to Thee upon the water. It is a miracle 
I ask: Teach me unselfish love of my neighbor, 
purity and love of my enemies, love of the Cross, 
a total dying to myself!” But they entreat, they 
go down into the surging water, and they press for- 
ward over impossibilities. 

In the presence of death all the concerns of our 
soul are balled together in anxious apprehension. 
Now comes the passage through the dark portal into 
the unknown country; eternity trembles in the bal- 
ance. What a great glory to God is the faithful 
Christian’s hope at the moment of death! No hope 
is more humble, yet none pleads for greater things, 
none overcomes a deeper dread with the help of God. 

8) Nothing more beautiful can be predicated of 
God than His intrinsic amiability, which is without 
the slightest shadow to obscure its divine attractive- 
ness. This supreme beauty is the herald of Love. 
Hence it is that all the aims of creation have love 
for their goal. 


Now it is easy to love when amiability is visihle to 
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the eye, But he must have a high opinion of love 
who allows himself to be taken captive by it al- 
though he perceives no visible charm. ‘Whom 
having not seen, you love.” (I Petr. i, 8). 

To love means to find delight. This is a matter 
of course when we perceive sheer lovableness. But 
what if the beloved shows himself harsh and stern? 
Then it becomes evident to what degree he has won 
dominion over the heart. In the friends of God 
this dominion remains unshaken. No matter how 
difficult the things He demands, ordains, permits— 
they fully acknowledge His inviolable worthiness to 
be loved. Indeed, it is so firmly established for 
them that they love these very dispensations and 
permissions of Providence, be they ever so severe: 
their Beloved does only what is lovable. “Look at 
the afflictions in themselves, and they are terrible; 
see them in the will of God, and they are love and 
bliss.” 1 

To love is to wish well. God reigns so supremely 
in the hearts of His friends that they wish more 
good for Him than for themselves. 

In view of divine values they scorn their own 
suffering. “No matter if my poverty be so extreme 
that I lack even daily nourishment; the goods and 
riches of my God are immeasurable. This or that 
project has miscarried; but what of it? No one 


1St. Francis de Sales, Treatise on the Love of God, Book 
I, Chap. II. 
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can place an obstacle in the way of the almighty 
hand of my God. I am afflicted with corporal ail- 
ments; but what does it matter? No suffering can 
befall my God. Dense mists of sadness becloud my 
spirit; but my God enjoys unruffled peace and seren- 
ity. If there is about my person much that is dis- 
pleasing, He radiates joy and delight. No matter 
what happens, though the world itself fall to pieces, 
I shall rejoice in the Lord and exult in God my 
Saviour.” 1 

Could God exercise a more complete sway over 
human hearts? His magnanimous friends desire 
and long to suffer if their suffering will redound to 
His glory. They not only take upon themselves 
troubles and irksome labors out of love for Him, 
but they welcome, at least in will—and the greatest 
among them even in sentiment—the suffering which 
comes upon them without any doing of their own; 
yes, they invite it and inflict it upon themselves in 
so far as it is prudent and licit to do so. They 
bring about a revaluation of values. For the love 
of God they love what is unlovely—they love the 
Cross. The theocentric force of divine love so 
dominates these luminous souls and so thoroughly 
purifies them of all egocentric tendencies, that they 

1B. Rogacci, About the One Thing Necessary. German 


translation by F. X. Lierheimer; Part II, Ch. XXV, Vol. II 
(Ratisbon, 1858), p. 409. 
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would continue to love divine justice even were it 
constrained to consign them to hell. Even then 
they would wish to kiss God’s chastising hand. If 
the glory of the Beloved should demand their dam- 
nation, they would still desire to embrace Him with 
the two arms of humility and love. After describ- 
ing a similar act, an old writer! adds: “To him 
whom these words do not please, grant, O Lord, 
self-denial that he may understand them.” 

3. Here we touch upon a divine glory which God 
Himself wills only as a consequence of something 
else. God does not will sin, nor, before its commis- 
sion, any sort of glory issuing from it. But when, 
through malice outside of the divine influence, sin 
has appeared, then it is well that also from it the 
glorification of God germinate. A large portion of 
God’s glory, to which reference has been made, is- 
sues from sufferings caused not by natural evils, 
but by the guilt of fellow-creatures. “No tyrant, 
no martyr,” is an old saying. The sinner who does 
penance, acknowledges more expressly, more as a 
result of experience, that God is superior to created 
delights, than does the just man, who, fortunately, 
has not tasted forbidden fruit. The very perfec- 
tions of God shine with a singularly beautiful light 


1De Mensuratione Crucis, cap. IV. (Migne, Patr. Lat., 
159, 295). Rogacci, ibid., Ch. XXXIV, pp. 579 sq.; HS: 
Denifle, Das Geistliche Leben (Graz, 1873), p. XIV sq. 
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for the sinner. God’s goodness waits for him as 
forbearance and welcomes him as mercy; His pure 
holiness speeds on as justice on the wings of majes- 
tic tempests. Damnation is an eternal witness to 
the infinite majesty of God; it is, after its own fash- 
ion, a “Holy God we praise Thy Name” which the 
sinner’s own choice has made anything but joyful. 

Accordingly, the evils of the world are by no 
means alien to the ultimate end of creation. They 
rather promote that end with emphasis. All the 
ways and by-ways of the world lead to God. All 
the streams, sweet as well as bitter, empty into the 
ocean of His glory. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE HOLINESS AND GOODNESS OF GOD 


WERE we to believe the freethinkers, this world 
would be far from glorifying God; rather, owing 
to its evils, it would deny His perfections. It must 
be granted that from time immemorial mankind has 
been harassed by the problem how to reconcile God’s 
existence and goodness, which was inferred from 
the goodness of His creation, with the evil found 
in the world. Wrestling with this problem led to 
the establishment of theodicy, “the justification of 
God.” Leibniz was the first to write a treatise 
with the title “Theodicy.” His work was inspired 
by the doubts of Bayle, which, though not reduced 
to a system, were propounded all the more stub- 
bornly. In many passages of his influential writ- 
ings, Bayle had exploited the existence of evil as 
an objection against God. His professed purpose 
was merely to humble the arrogance of reason, so 
that men might abandon themselves with greater 
confidence to faith; but as faith in God’s Revelation 
presupposes a rational knowledge of Him, theology 
had to reject such unenlightened help, which shook 
its very foundations. 

77 
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Now, though it is manifest that evil, considered 
purely in itself, spells opposition to God, yet there 
is no such opposition when evil is considered in con- 
junction with the good with which it exists together 
in the world. As the good preponderates in the 

world and dominates it, the world always praises its 
Master. We may rest assured that we have not 
done justice to Providence as long as we confine 
ourselves to the laborious parrying of negations 
without having grasped the fact itself as a magnifi- 
cent affirmation of the goodness of God. God is 
not only not evil—God is good. In our world-plan 
He reveals holiness in Himself as well as goodness 
towards us, partly so that this revelation has a pe- 
culiar force and beauty which would be absent in any 
other plan and unattainable through any other econ- 
~ omy than ours. 

I. God is holy. 

a) God loves what is good. Conformally to the 
demands of the eternal order, God loves His glory. 
He wills it at the outset, or with an “antecedent 
will,” in so far as no sin is presupposed thereby; 
thus His glory is for Him an end. But in so far 
as, through another’s deed, sin is now present, He 
wills His glory subsequently, or with a “consequent 
will;” thus His glory is not indeed the end for which 
He perchance willed sin, but none the less a condition 
under which He permits sin. 

God loves the grand instrument of His glory, our 
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freedom. How passionately soever we may love 
our free will, God loves it still more. Who knows 
why we love our freedom? God loves it out of His 
holiness. He sees it as the root from which His 
glory can blossom forth, as the balance, which can 
tell men and angels that He outweighs Heaven and 
earth. 

b) God hates sin. No one grasps the malice of 
sin like the Infinite God. Sin lays violent hands on 
infinitely sacred rights, and in so far is infinite; 
no one abominates sin as He does. There is no 
antagonism of will more profound than that be- 
tween God and sin. Here His holiness flames with 
a dazzling blaze. He does not know its fires who 
holds (not to speak of the blasphemy that God Him- 
self could do evil), that God could have created 
even one creature evil by nature, or infiltrated it 
with any sort of Kantian “radical evil,” or, at least 
after Adam’s fall, reduced it to essential depravity, 
as the “Reformers” would have it. Bayle’s quibble: 
“God preferred our world-plan to a sinless one, 
hence He willed sin,” is evidently false. For our 
world-plan contains so much good that God could 
will it on account of its goodness. How God 
hates sin is made manifest by the dispensations 
of His justice, which itself is an emanation of holi- 
ness. The objection raised by chronic malcontents 
against God’s justice as too severe, need not be 
noticed here, for the answer to it is well known. 
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God hates sin even when it becomes an occasion 
for His glory. With sublime incorruptibility He 
frowns upon it, even if the highest conceivable good 
were to come of it. He wishes that it may not 
come to pass and that it had never come to pass. 
Far from willing it as one positively wills a means 
or a presupposition, far from ordaining it in ref- 
erence to the Redemption (as Schleiermacher 
thought), far from willing its existence, though not 
its malice (as some older writers deemed it permis- 
sible to hold), He eternally opposes to its “No” the 
“Yes” of His unstainable purity. 

c) God permits sin. Righteous permission of 
evil is a brilliant proof of holiness. Men frequently 
go wrong in this matter of permitting evil. Some- 
times this error results from a lack of alertness in 
foreseeing the baneful consequences of our conduct; 
sometimes from indifference to evil, or from initial 
sympathy with it; at other times we are not suf- 
ficiently open-minded to the reasons which call for 
our resistance, or we too easily admit excuses 
against these reasons. More frequently than by 
mere omission do we fail when there is question of 
allowing evil to enlist our activity in its service. 
What we then do is not always irreproachable, at 
least it is not something that is equally serviceable 
for good and for evil, and is used for the latter 
merely through another’s malice ; we are too little in 
earnest as to the nice balancing of the good which 
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could rival another’s abuse of our achievement. It 
is one of the most difficult problems of ethics, as of 
life, to hew to the fine line of demarcation be- 
tween good and evil in such matters. 

But God hates sin even while permitting it and 
desires that in its stead the good should come to 
pass. He forbids sin by warning and severe 
threats, He combats it by supplying light and 
strength to the tempted, He exacts expiation when it 
has been committed. There are sinners who, like 
Judas, receive enviable and altogether exceptional 
graces. Those who object that permission of 
sin on the part of God is equivalent to consent, 
overlook the specific difference between permitting 
something and consenting to it. Consent goes far 
beyond mere permission.! And so, though concur- 


1]n his mediocre treatise on Theodicy (Works VI, Leip- 
zig, 1839, pp. 143 sq.) Kant says “that, as it was impossible for 
God Himself to prevent this sin without detriment to higher 
and even moral ends, the reason of this evil (for so it would 
now have to be properly called) must be inevitably sought in 
the nature of things, namely, in the necessary limitations of 
human nature as finite, and consequently cannot be imputed to 
it.” Are we, then, to put down as an evil the intrinsic con- 
tradiction that freedom cannot be taken away without taking 
away its advantages? That an intrinsic contradiction cannot 
be realized is never an evil, but very good. Does the reason 
of the contradiction lie in the nature of things, namely, the 
above mentioned limitations? In the nature of things, yes, 
but not in the limitations of human nature,. but in the con- 
cept of freedom’s advantage united with that of hindering 
freedom. The reason of the contradiction is not to be im- 
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ring with sin, God does nothing unholy. The free- 
dom which He grants is no evil, but merely some- 
thing indeterminate, something which can become 
good as well as evil. Concurrence in a sinful act 
in itself is but the placing at man’s disposal of the 
power which he abuses to commit sin. Below the 
point of free decision nothing is sinful; should it 
occur in a dream, without freedom, it would be 
morally indifferent. Therefore, man, not God, is 
the sinner. The teaching of the “Reformers” that 
God directly causes sin and is therefore its author, 
was soon felt to be a blasphemy even by Prot- 
estants, and was abandoned. Man alone defiles 
himself in sinning, God remains pure. 

The reason why God permits man to abuse the 
power which He places at his disposal is not one 
of our feeble and cowardly reasons. The dishonor 
which the creature inflicts on Him by this abuse, is 
outbalanced by the honor which good use renders 
Him, but still more—and this in every case—by the 
divine glory resulting from God’s creative and 
providential will to freedom as well as to free and 
proved goodness. Therefore, only an unenlight- 
puted to man? But who has ever made such an absurd as- 
sertion? Let us formulate Kant’s objection clearly: God 
cannot deprive man of freedom without withdrawing the ad- 
vantages of freedom; therefore sin becomes a necessity to 
man. The “non sequitur” is at once apparent. The correct 


conclusion is: The permission of sin is necessary, pre- 
supposing that God wills the advantages of freedom. 
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ened and bungling system of ethics can see a will to 
evil in the divine permission of it. On the contrary, 
God is an adorable exemplar of the manner in which 
we are to live and act in the midst of evil without 
being contaminated by it. 

Yet, faultlessness is but a minor excellence in the 
divine permission of sin. It must be added that this 
permission is very good. We praise human edu- 
cators when, even at the risk of some lapses, they 
allow their pupils a certain amount of freedom, 
with a view to making them self-reliant. God and 
men regard it as a meritorious act on the part of a 
priest when he shudderingly administers what he 
well knows to be a sacrilegious Communion, in 
order to guard the inviolable secret of the recipient’s 
unworthiness. We deem it the duty of a ruler not to 
attempt to forestall every transgression in the com- 
munity, thereby giving his government a reputation 
for petty tutelage. Similarly it is a practical proof 
of divine holiness that God holds fast to His will 
for divine honor despite dishonors inflicted by 
creatures. What He permits may be evil, but the 
permission itself is good. It honors God by not 
barring man’s way to sin and forcing him to follow 
the way of goodness. Then, too, it is incompatible 
with God’s dignity that He should not put into ex- 
ecution designs which are good in themselves, merely 
because man’s malice bars the way. A government 
shows weakness and puts itself down as a toy for 
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the refractory when it withdraws plans which would 
redound to its glory as well as that of the State, 
merely because it dislikes to visit punishment upon 
transgressors. 

Permission to sin does not hinder sin because 
it does not wish to hinder the glory of God. In it- 
self a negation, because it does not resist, it is a holy 
affırmation in so far as it rests entirely on love for 
God’s glory. God permits sin out of love for the 
supreme Good as well as for us,—not in spite of 
that love. 

2. God is benevolent. He is fond of doing 
good. Our difficulties against Divine Providence 
betray a lack of the sense of actuality in that they 
more frequently issue from suffering than from sin, 
and are oftener aimed at the goodness than at the 
holiness of God. And yet sin is a greater evil than 
suffering, holiness a more profound attribute of God 
than goodness. But we are evidently more con- 
cerned about our ego than about the right order; 
self-love feeds our doubts more than does love 
for eternal laws. 

God, on the contrary, is essential love for the 
eternal order. To be sure, He loves Himself, too, 
with an infinite love; but this love coincides with 
His love for goodness. Indeed, if the supreme 
good were outside of God—to illustrate the real 
by means of the impossible—then His love would 
draw Him out of Himself towards that supreme 
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good. Hence, when speaking of God’s solicitude 
for His glory, there can never be any thought of 
selfishness and egotism, as with us men. “As it 
[the loving, true, perfect Good] is the same [as the 
loved], it must love itself, and yet not itself as it- 
self, nor from itself, but only as the one true Good 
loves the one perfect Good, and as the one true per- 
fect Good is loved by the one true perfect Good. In 
this sense we say, and say truly: God does not love 
Himself as Himself. For were there something 
better than God, He would love that, and not Him- 
self; for in this true Light and in this true Love 
there is not nor remains any I or me, mine, thou, 
thine and the like.” ! 

However, we mean this only as against prepos- 
terous demands on the goodness of God. God’s de- 
sign is no other than that His glory and our happi- 
ness should coincide; in His “antecedent” will they 
are entirely one, and it is only the malicious will of 
the sinner that wantonly rends them asunder. 

a) God’s goodness proves itself when creatures 
stand the test. It is true that He has hurt them. 
He has created a world with imperfections and 

1 Theologia Deutsch, Chap. XLIII, ed. by Fr. Pfeiffer, 4 ed. 
(Giitersloh, 1900), p. 176. The same doctrine in Chap. 
XXXII, p. 122. Compare L. Lessius, De Perfectionibus Mori- 
busque Divinis, 1. XIV, c. 3, n. 56, 61, ed. P. Roh (Friburgi 
Brisg., 1861), pp. 539, 541. See also Principles of Natural 


Theology, by G. H. Joyce, S. J, (London, 1923), p. 378. 
(Tr) 
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sufferings; He has tried His loyal servants severely, 
as gold is tried in the furnace, according to His own 
words. How they wail and weep with hearts dis- 
tressed, how they gasp and groan beneath the heavy 
burden, how they moan and shriek in unbearable 
pain, how pitiable is their exit from this life! 

And yet all was kindness! God inflicts pain to 
confer benefits. He hurts to heal. He acts after 
the manner of a surgeon who cuts and burns, of a 
physician who administers bitter draughts, of a 
teacher who imposes tasks even unto exhaustion, 
of a pastor of souls who disabuses and humiliates 
his charges. His goodness had devised for us a 
happiness of unparalleled beauty; He led us thither 
with a strong love along the only possible way. 

God’s goodness is great because it can hurt so 
much. It is strong because it overcomes itself. It 
is superior because it does not allow itself to be dis- 
concerted by our plaints and pleadings and rebel- 
lion. “For so many years God has done nothing 
but torment me.” “How could a father inflict such 
torture?” Like the purblind Jews at the tomb of 
Lazarus we ask in amazement: “He loved him, 
why then did He let him die?” Bayle says, a true 
benefactor should give quickly, without first per- 
mitting suffering. I am forced, says another writer, 
to muzzle my vicious dog; why, then, does God give 
evil full play? “Philosophers” call God cruel be- 
cause “He drew us out of the blessed peace of noth- 
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ingness without consulting us.” In blasphemous 
rhymes poetasters accuse God of hating us. God 
hears it all, but He does not change His tactics. 
He knows that one day we shall understand Him, 
thank Him, and rejoice forever. How can He stand 
by and look on this mass of misery? Out of sheer 
goodness! 

b) The goodness of God also proves itself when 
His creatures do not stand the test. What is to be 
said here holds good of every sin as well as of final 
damnation. 

a) Godis good to sinners. What He bestows on 
them before they sin is as truly a favor as what He 
gives to the good; for objectively it is entirely the 
same: being and life, embellished with joys and 
possessions, freedom, a natural and supernatural at- 
traction towards the good, the boundlessly munifi- 
cent tender of eternal happiness, interior and ex- 
terior grace for resisting sin up to the very instant 
of its commission. How can Bayle compare God 
with a mother who leads her daughter into sinful oc- 
casions, and then indifferently looks on the wiles of 
the seducers? God showers a whole world of 
favors on the bad as well as on the good; for them 
also, trials and sufferings are favors. 

God bestows His benefits with a benevolent inten- 
tion. To the sinners, too, He gives joy and sor- 
row only as instruments wherewith to fashion eter- 
nal crowns for themselves. He “will have all men 
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to be saved.” (I Tim. ii, 4). Bayle has excogi- 
tated some ugly comparisons for the purpose of 
foisting selfish designs on God. He compares Him 
with a prince who sows the seeds of rebellion in his 
dominions, only to be able to make a show of his 
prowess in quelling the revolt; with a judge who 
sends a condemned criminal a silken rope where- 
with to hang himself, only to make his destruction 
ascribable to the man himself; with a surgeon who 
allows his children’s limbs to be broken, so as to set 
off his skill in effecting a cure—and others of the 
same kind. But the loathsomeness of this train of 
thought recoils on the author himself. There is 
absolutely no reason for such imputations on Di- 
vine Providence. 

When sending us forth to battle, God wishes 
that we should come out victoriously and win 
the crown of everlasting reward. Temptation, 
therefore, never exceeds our strength. “No temp- 
tation has befallen you but such as is human. God 
is faithful; He will not suffer that you be tempted 
above your strength, but with the temptation He will 
also give the good issue, that you may be able to 
bear it.” (I Cor. x, 13; from the Greek). When 
a temptation becomes irresistible, responsibility 
ceases. 

But even when sin is committed, it does not ex- 
tinguish divine goodness. God’s wish that man had 
not plunged himself into disaster, accompanies him 
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into sin and damnation. Asa rule a prolonged res- 
pite is granted and manifold inducements are given 
him to effect a change of heart; goodness becomes 
forbearance and mercy. “Thou overlookest the 
sins of men, so that they may do penance. . . . For 
Thou lovest all that has being, and hatest nothing of 
that which Thou hast made: for Thou didst not 
make anything hating it. . . . Thou sparest all be- 
ings, because they are thine, O Lord, friend of life 
(Séorora giddyuxe) ; for Thy imperishable Spirit is in 
all. Therefore Thou chastisest them that err little 
by little and settest them to rights concerning their 
sin, that they may leave their wickedness and believe 
in Thee, © Lord.” (Wisd. xi, 24 sq. xii, I sq.; 
from the Greek). Reason alone could not tell us 
whether God desires to glorify Himself more 
through mercy or through justice; but revelation 
leaves no doubt on this point. Christ, Incarnate 
Word, appeared to the rigorists of that time, to 
whom He soon entered in sharp opposition, as a pro- 
nounced “friend of sinners” (reAwvöv didos Kai änas- 
roAöv; Matth. xi, 19). “Go then and learn what this 
meaneth: I will have mercy and not sacrifice. For 
I am not come to call the just, but sinners.” 
(Matth. ix, 13; compare xii, 7; Osee vi, 6; Mark ii, 
17; Luke v, 32; I Tim. i, 15). 

Jesus invented the parables of the prodigal son, of 
the lost groat, of the erring sheep, to teach us that— 
humanly speaking—there is more joy over saved 
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sinners than over the just in Heaven. His work of 
Redemption is such a revelation of divine love that 
the Church makes bold to extol Adam’s sin as a 
“happy fault.” St. Paul holds the graces of the 
second Adam to be more efficacious than the 
sin of the first (Rom. v, 15 sqq.). Who knows 
whether, if Paradise had continued, and sin 
would have been fraught with far greater re- 
sponsibility, a larger number of men would 
have saved their souls than now, when the redeeming 
graces flow in far greater abundance? It is true 
that in the eyes of God all the glory of penance and 
Redemption is at most a condition for permitting 
sin, and in nowise a reason for abominating it any 
the less; but because He overwhelms with gifts of 
mercy those who have grievously offended Him by 
sin, His superhuman goodness becomes all the more 
refulgent. 

ß) That God permits sin is an act of goodness 
towards the good. This is obvious, although sin 
draws down penalties on the wicked and, if worse 
comes to worst, eternal damnation. 

To begin with, moral evil is the occasion as well as 
the condition of very much virtue and undying 
merit. Indeed, not alone sanctity, but also saints 
have bourgeoned from sin; some of us would not 
exist if God had never permitted sin. 

But, what is more decisive is the fact that sin 
made possible the absolutely free victory of the good 
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and all the joy flowing therefrom for all eternity. 
Is that examination to be called a serious test 
wherein the candidate is given only such questions 
as he is known to be capable of answering? Is 
that a serious combat in which a combatant is 
assailed only by such blows as he is surely known to 
be able to parry? If God prevented all sin and al- 
lowed only good things to come to pass, or if He led 
everything to a virtuous issue by means of a de- 
signed and sure guidance, or if at the outset He had 
created only those whose salvation He foresaw, or if 
He had purposely selected a world-plan in which not 
only those saved in the present plan, but all those who 
are now damned would attain salvation,—in every 
one of these suppositions there would be no good- 
ness resulting from free personal choice. Let it be 
distinctly assumed that none of those now saved— 
such, for instance, as would not remain good with- 
out the stern sanction of eternal damnation,— 
would have been denied existence; in every case the 
elect of those other world-plans would have to forego 
the glory of having saved themselves from a real 
danger and of having attained salvation through 
their own choice. 

It is, of course, true that it would frequently be 
better for the wicked if their sin had been prevented. 
Of the damned we usually say that it would be better 
for them not to have been born. By this we wish to 
say, not that their creation was not a benefit, but 
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that their lot as a whole, turned by themselves into 
unhappiness, constitutes an evil for them. To this 
extent, and to this extent only, may it be granted 
that God would have been kinder to them had He 
not created them. 

However, not to have created them would have 
been unkind towards the good, for thereby Provi- 
dence would have withdrawn a whole heaven from 
them. They would find themselves damaged, not 
because they refused to be brave and true, but be- 
cause others chose to be cowardly and perverse. 
God would be unkind to the good out of considera- 
tion for the wicked. One may well ask: would 
not justice also have been placed in jeopardy in such 
an eventuality? 

The wicked owe their being and life to the good. 
They themselves should not have existed; the happi- 
ness of the good is the reason why God created 
freedom. It is true we cannot deny with absolute 
certainty that God could have created freedom if an 
adequate number did not use it to achieve happiness; 
but this is still less to be supposed than that God 
would have created irrational beings without creat- 
ing rational beings as their lord and high-priest. 
Hence it may be said that the wicked exist because 
of the good. “Everything for the sake of the 
elect.” To be sure, the wicked are not a means for 
the good as an end—their personal dignity forbids 
that,—nor do they effect anything as a means; but 
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freedom is the means, while they are a by-product 
and a waste, and as such less intended by God than 
are the flying marble chips of the sculptor. God 
created them out of goodness towards the good, 
even though He foresaw what they would bring 
upon themselves. 

In the light of what has been said, the following 
objections of Bayle and others fall to the ground: 
God, because of His goodness, should not have be- 
stowed freedom on those who do not save them- 
selves; a father may not put a knife into the hands 
of his son if he foresees that the son will use it for 
self-destruction; a physician should place no drug 
at the disposal of his patient if he knows that the 
latter will use it to his harm, etc. Such compari- 
sons betray that those who draw them move in a 
narrow circle, and cannot perceive the wider and 
larger aims of Providence. They overlook the 
fact that God is the guide and ruler not only of in- 
dividual beings, but of the whole universe, and may 
permit the malice of some out of benevolence to- 
wards all. Human authorities from such a higher 
standpoint permit many things, whose abuse they 
foresee with certainty. Quite properly they refuse 
to let the good citizens suffer because of the perverse- 
ness of the bad. Now God stands on a higher 
watch-tower than the ordinary citizen or even 
human governments. As a rule evil presents it- 
self simply as that which should not be, as something 
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which, strictly speaking, should keep its distance 
from man, as the servant and child of God. This 
holds.true of physical as well as of moral evil,—and 
we must face threatening evil, remedy that which 
has come to pass, so long as we are not unquestion- 
ably exempt from this obligation. We are bound 
to pull the victim of an accident out of the water, to 
rescue imperilled souls from evil circumstances, to 
prevent disputes and war as far as in us lies. We 
have missionary duties, and our missionaries labor in 
the sweat of their brow and shed their blood for ends 
which God could realize quite readily without their 
toilsome efforts. In addition we know from revela- 
tion that it is the will of God that we should help 
our neighbor to the best of our ability, because we 
are our neighbor’s brother, not his master, guide, 
supreme provider—and because of our own weak- 
ness. How little can we do to turn the guilt and 
suffering of our neighbor to good purposes! We 
must do the best we can and leave it to God, in His 
wisdom and power, to draw good out of evil. 
Bayle’s similes are but narrow-minded anthropomor- 
phisms. “For human love often dare not permit 
evil, not because it is love, but because it is 
limited.” 1 

y) If the creation of evil is good with regard to 
the good, it is perfect goodness with regard to the 


1J. Hontheim, Institutionas Theodicaeae (Friburgi Brisg., 
1893), p. 251. 
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wicked. We are thus led back to what was said 
above about holiness. 

God’s goodness is perfect because He does not 
do good under all circumstances. That perfect 
goodness must know when to omit doing good or to 
inflict pain, is only too often made evident by weak 
parents and rulers and by persons who harbor an 
unenlightened love towards their neighbors. When- 
ever higher considerations demand it, irreproachable 
goodness withdraws and, so to speak, disowns it- 
self. God cannot act otherwise; His goodness is so 
perfect that it brings in its train not only wisdom, 
holiness, justice, but in absolute simplicity it is it- 
self all these perfections as well as the sum total 
of every perfection. God is simply perfection it- 
self; His goodness operates when it is proper to do 
so, and some other perfection when it is right to 
do so; precisely because He is goodness. 

Granted, then, that it were better for the damned 
had they not been created, yet God’s dignity re- 
quires that He should not abstain from creating 
because of them. “If at the time when they were 
about to receive existence through God’s good- 
ness, the circumstance that they were to become 
wicked through their own choice had barred them 
from receiving existence, then evil would have 
triumphed over the goodness of God.” ? 

When God wishes to create, the eternal order— 


1S, John Damascene, De Fide Orthodoxa, 1. IV, c. 21 
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which is Himself—demands that He bestow and 
proffer benefits with a good intention. With this 
presupposition, however, He is unlimited Lord and 
Master over being and not-being. The creature 
may not say to Him: “Thou shouldst not have 
created me’’; nor may it do anything whereby crea- 
tion would appear evil and God be subsequently 
placed in the wrong; nor may it demand or do any- 
thing to force annihilation. God acts holily when 
He does not permit such insubordination, and when 
He neither abstains from creation nor grants anni- 
hilation; thus actuating and manifesting His 
supreme dominion and His absolute competence to 
decide as to being and not-being. 

But the same holds good when the creature 
through its own perverseness turns God’s benefits to 
its own undoing. It is due to God’s absolute free- 
dom that He is able to do all the good He wishes. 
When He has a plan which in itself spells pure glory 
and goodness, it is meet that He should first cast 
anxious glances at His insignificant servants and 
ask them: “Will it please you to make a good use of 
my plan?” It is still less beseeming that He who 
is infinitely wise, good, and powerful should ac- 
tually give way to a finite atom of dust. The inde- 
pendence of the Master should not yield to the de- 


(Migne, Patr. Graec., 94, 1197: Td Kaxdvy Evika äv Thy rov Oeov 
@yadöryra. The same thought is found in the Dialogus 
contra Manichaeos, n. 72, 74 (Migne, 1570, 1572). 
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pendence of servants and, least of all, of wicked 
servants ; otherwise the Master would become a serv- 
ant and the servants masters, the supreme law 
would be subjected to lawlessness, right to wrong, 
order to disorder. The goodness of God, which is 
identical with the eternal order, will never demand 
that a creature subsequently have the power of mock- 
ing God to His face: “Though I blaspheme Thee, 
Thou canst not damn me!” But neither will it 
ever demand that a creature remain uncreated be- 
cause its wickedness can be foreseen. Must God 
omit to do good because His creature is wicked,— 
the more, the more malevolent the creature dares to 
be? No. It is decidedly more befitting that the in- 
finite majesty of God should reveal, as against mal- 
ice, its dignity rather than its goodness. It is ap- 
propriate that He should carry out immediately the 
good which He has conceived and wills, for the sole 
reason that He is sure of the goodness of His will. 
This will is holy because it has unshakable confidence 
in itself; it is holy because it reveals self-assurance 
and inviolable suzerainty in the face of the sins 
which it foresees. He who understands God’s Di- 
vine Majesty for that reason adores Him, yea, loves 
Him, and gives Him thanks. God is absolutely 
good because He creates beings for whom, through 
their own fault, it were better not to be created. 
However, let us never forget that this attention 
to God’s holiness is merely “subsequent” and second- 
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ary. The first divine attribute to manifest itself is 
goodness. God pours out His goodness in manifold 
and magnanimous benefits, and desires that all be 
utilized for happiness. Only when a created will 
with full consciousness and deliberation plants itself 
in opposition to the good, only then does goodness,— 
often only after a prolonged and fruitless knock- 
ing at the barred heart—withdraw into the back- 
ground. God’s goodness frequently is so great that 
to us He seems to throw Himself away and to be 
forgetful of His dignity. Could divine goodness 
have descended to a lower depth than the ignominy 
of the Cross? Verily, on the border-line where God 
is free to show mercy or to safeguard His majesty, 
He has ever made use of this freedom with a divinely 
magnanimous heart. 

Thus God’s love for goodness, for the Supreme 
Good and for us, reveals itself also in evil. Many 
great theologians boldly teach that the world with 
sin is better than a world without sin would be. 
In his warm-hearted theodicy, which he composed 
in prison shortly before his execution, Boéthius 4 
eulogizes love as the primal force of the world. 
It is love, he says, that rules over land and sea and all 
the heavens. God, says this sorrow-seared thinker, 
guides everything with the rudder of goodness. 

1De Consolatione Philosophiae, 1. II, metr. 8, n. 167 sq.; I. 


III, prosa 12, n. 246 sq.; 1. IV metr. 6, n. 300 sq. (Migne, 
Pair. Lat., 63, 717 sq., 779, 781 821 sq.) 
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Once, when the Blessed Angela of Foligno had oc- 
cupied herself with the question why God permits 
sin, she was overcome by a deep and joyful light 
which she could never again forget. “In one saved 
or holy person, or in many good and holy ones, I re- 
cognize the goodness of God no more than I do in 
one lost or in a multitude of lost souls.” + Dante 
conceived the profound thought of placing this in- 
scription on hell’s awful portal: “Divine Power 
made me, and Wisdom supreme, and primal Love.” ? 

1Arnaldus, Vita, c. II, n. 67; Acta Sanctorum, Jan. I. 
(Antverpiae 1643), p. 106. 


2“Fecemi la divina Potestate, la somma Sapienza e il primo 
Amore.” Inferno, Canto III, v. 5-6. (Tr.) 


i 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE INFINITY OF GOD 


LACTANTIUS! ascribes to Epicurus a sophism 
which has played a great role in atheistic literature. 
Either, so runs the ‘‘argument,” God wishes to re- 
move evil, but cannot; or He can remove it, but does 
not wish to do so; or He does not wish to and can- 
not do so; or He wishes to and can do so. In the 
first case God would be weak, in the second malev- 
olent, in the third both weak and malevolent; the 
fourth is out of the question, for then there would 
be no evil. Lactantius declares for the second 
supposition: God could remove evil, but He does 
not wish to do so. Nevertheless, he says, God is 
not for that reason malevolent. God and the world 
are good despite the evils existing in the latter; in- 
deed, Lactantius adds that by means of these evils 
we are made partakers of such benefits of wisdom 

1De Ira Dei, c. XIII (Migne, Patr. Lat., 7, 21.) The 
same sophism, only with its fourth member placed first, is 
found in the work of the sceptic Sextus Empiricus, Pyr- 


rhoniarum Institutionum, 1. III, c. 1, Opera, ed. I, A. 


Fabricius (Lipsiae, 1718), pp. 130 sq. Kindred thoughts are 
found in other ancient writers. 
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and powers for virtue as would otherwise be im- 
possible. Were evil to disappear, then “for the pal- 
try gain resulting from its removal, we should lack 
a very great and true good, and one that is proper 
to us.” Therefore, we must confess the goodness 
of God, not only despite, but precisely by reason of, 
the evils existing in the world. 

Such an insight into God’s goodness suffices to 
overcome the popular misgivings and doubts arising 
from the world’s defects. But thinkers of a spec- 
ulative bent have yet a further problem. They de- 
mand in God not any sort of goodness, but infinity ; 
and ask: How is God infinite, seeing that He did 
not make the world greater and better, though He 
could have done so? The Scholastics of the golden 
age formulated this problem very pointedly by add- 
ing that if God is not infinite, He simply does not 
exist. The Kabalists cudgeled their brains about 
the “Cimcüm,” i.e., the limiting of the Infinite. 
How is it, they asked, that God did not create earlier, 
or something greater, drawing together, as it 
were, His unlimited light? Among the moderns, 
who succumb more readily to such obscurities, some 
declared in favor of a finite God; thus Hume, oc- 
casionally Voltaire, John Stuart Mill, and, in the 


1Abr. Cohen Irira (Herrera), Porta Coelorum, in quo 
dogmata cabbalistica philosophice proponuntur et cum Philoso- 
phia Platonica conferuntur, diss. III, c. 7 (Solisbaci, 1768), 
70; cf. 100. 
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recent past, the Oxford Pragmatist Schiller.’ 
With many the concept of theodicy has become at- 
tenuated to such a degree that they no longer postu- 
late a perfect Creator, but merely an imperfect 
creation, at least so far as is necessary to escape 
blank Pessimism. 

At any rate, the knowledge that the divine world- 
plan is good aids us in understanding its relation to 
the infinity of God. This relation is disengaged 
from its isolation and brought within a more ex- 
tended connection. The divine world-plan is good, 
though not better—that is, it is of finite goodness. 


ı Translator’s quotations from the moderns: Schiller (Rid- 
dles of the Sphinx, p. 304): “It follows that God is finite, or 
rather that to God, as to all realities, infinite is an unmeaning 
epithet. ... No evidence can prove an infinite cause of the 
world. ... We argue with finite minds from finite data, and 
our conclusion must be of like nature.’—William James (A 
Pluralistic Universe, p. 124): “I believe that the only God 
worthy of the name must be finite.”—Rashdall (The Faith and 
the War): “God is limited simply by His own eternal nature. 
... We can only explain the presence of evil in a world 
which that Spirit (God) causes, either by supposing Him to 
have a limited amount of power, or a limited amount of 
Love or Good-Will.” (pp. 87 sq.)—Wiener (Harvard) in the 
Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, etc., Sept. toth, 1914, p. 
512: “There is no highest good.”—H. C. Corrance in the 
Hibbert Journal for Oct., 1913, p. 232: “It is impossible to 
get the Infinite out of the finite.”—Bergson’s creative force 
is “not a thing but a continuity of shooting-out. God, thus 
defined, has nothing of the ready-made.” (Creative Evolu- 
tion, p. 262).—Notorious in this connection are the vapid 
lucubrations of H. G. Wells, G. B. Shaw, et al. Many, es- 
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But the question as to the relation in which finite 
creation stands to the infinite Creator would still 
have to be asked, even if the world were much better 
than it is; it would have to be put in the same man- 
ner as regards the conceivable time of creation; the 
question, then, need not terrify us, as if it were one 
of unique difhculty. 

1. God creates and governs the world from an 
infinite motive. This motive is Himself. His holi- 
ness causes Him to love creation as His likeness 
and achievement, and as the means whereby His 
external glory is compassed. In so far as He 
thereby desires our welfare as well, He gives us 


pecially the protagonists of Monism, confuse infinity with 
the totality of reality; others, with the potentially “infinite.” 
It is then quite natural that they find it impossible to reconcile 
such “infinity” with a personal God. Cfr. C. A. Beckwith, 
Idea of God, New York, 1922, pp. 206 sq.; Pp. 273 sq.— 
To-day we are witnessing the bankruptcy of modern thought 
on this as well as on other questions of metaphysics; the 
moderns are unable to transcend the world and self. The 
root-reason is because they have lost sight of the true nature 
of the idea as the absolute grasping of objective reality 
(absoluteness of knowledge, with abstraction as its basis). 
Cfr. J. Maréchal, S. J., Le Point de Depart de La Metaphy- 
sique, Paris, 1923, Introd. et passim; also C. R. Baschab, 
Neo-Scholastic Philosophy, St. Louis, 1923, pp. 154 SQ. 
Moreover, they ignore the all-important principles of causality 
and analogy. Cfr. M. Debaisieux, Analogie et Symbolisme, 
Paris, 1921, pp. 47, 155.—Let us hope that the daily growing 
interest in the “philosophia perennis” will gradually lead the 
modern world out of intellectual chaos back to the well- 
ordered home of true philosophy. 
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a proof of goodness, the motive of which is likewise 
the supreme, infinite Good. God’s holiness and 
goodness, therefore, could act from no higher 
motive. 

2. God creates and governs the world with an 
infinite activity. He not only embraces His infinite 
motive with a love fully equal to it in depth and 
breadth, but the love which He bestows on His crea- 
tion is likewise an infinite act. For in God’s sim- 
plicity there is only one love, even though its aims 
are manifold. With the selfsame unfathomable and 
immeasurable love He loves Himself and us. In 
this sense, too, God’s will in regard to the world, to 
His glory, and to our welfare could not be 
intensified. 

3. God created and governs the world freely, 
without the least physical or moral compulsion. 
But God’s freedom is His infinity. The most con- 
vincing and sublime arguments whereby theology 
establishes His freedom are taken from His infinity, 
which, of itself, whether creating or not, has super- 
eminent perfection as well as the highest conceiv- 
able dominion over itself, and is much too grand and 
unconditioned for anything but its own primal good- 
ness to necessitate it in any way whatsoever. 

a) God is free in the choice itself (subjectively). 
Although He is infinitely capable and perfectly ready 
and willing to create, yet there is in Him no totally 
or partly indeliberate impulse or appetency which 
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could anticipate His freedom, no possibility of be- 
ing carried away by or to anything which is not the 
Absolute Good, no inclination to do good in any 
compulsory sense whatever. Ready out of His 
superabundance to pour forth His wisdom, power, 
and love into creation, He waits with a sublime tran- 
quillity for the decision of His freedom; it is itself 
all intelligence and domination.! 

An inadequate grasp of the matter has led some to 
think that God’s goodness and zeal for His glory 
because of His infinity, must be ill at ease as long 
as they had not created something. Quite the re- 
verse is true. Infinity, being complete self-sufh- 
ciency, entails a holy interior calm without any 
longing towards the outside. Therein God is di- 
vinely different from finite creatures, who have and 
expect everything from without. The unworthy 
conception just referred to degenerates into blas- 
phemy when it is asserted that the world is so evil be- 
cause it is the work of one who was dissatisfied with 
himself! 

b) God is free also with regard to the object of 
His choice (objectively). He can create or not, as 

1Fr. Suarez, Disputationes Metaphysicae, disp. XXX, sect. 
16, n. 3, 7, 36: (Opera, XXVI, Parisiis, 1861, pp. 184 sq. 
194). The old principle: “Bonum est diffusivum sui” must 
not be understood to mean that God is compelled to create. 
Compare Fr. de Sylvestris, Commentaria in Libros IV Contra 


Gentiles, 1. I, c. 81, ed. I, Sestili, I (Romae, 1897), 476, con- 
cerning a similar expression of St. Thomas. 
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He pleases; He can create sooner or later; He can 
create beings more or less numerous, more or less 
perfect. Even if a “superlatively perfect,” an in- 
finite creation were possible, it would leave the 
Creator entirely free. 

To infer the finiteness of the Creator from the 
finite character of creation, is wrong, not only for 
the general reason that in the case of a free cause 
which does not of necessity pour itself forth with 
its entire energy, we can conclude neither from the 
measure of the cause to the measure of the effect 
nor from the measure of the effect to the measure of 
the cause, but also for the particular reason that 
God’s infinity demands that He be free in the 
creation of finite creatures. Far from denying, the 
finiteness of creation rather reveals the infinity of the 
Creator. Finite creation proclaims, not by words 
but by facts, that God is free, self-sufficient, super- 
eminent, infinite. 

As a reason of congruity for creation taking place 
in time, St. Thomas Aquinas mentions the follow- 
ing: The world created in time points more clearly 
to God’s creative power than would an eternal 
world; for what begins in time evidently needs a 
cause, something existing from all eternity, while 
this need is not so obvious for what exists eter- 
nally. Creation in time, says the Angelic Doc- 
tor, proves that God’s energy is not bound to issue 


1 Summa Theol., Ia, qu. 46, art. 1, ad 6. 
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in operation like the forces of nature, but acts with 
understanding and free will.1 Furthermore, God 
can will the non-existence of things because, though 
this is not in itself a good, there is, nevertheless, a 
good connected with it, namely, the proof of God’s 
self-sufficiency: “It is good that something is, even 
when another thing does not exist.” ? According 
to St. Thomas, finite creation, by the fact of its being 
finite, more clearly proclaims God’s towering pre- 
eminence, the “excessus bonitatis divinae”’; its 
finiteness with its most palpable token, evil, consti- 
tutes the most cogent confutation of Pantheism, 
which has such an alluring appeal for many minds. 

But why did God create the world with just this 
degree of goodness? Here we touch the deepest 
mystery of creation. Everywhere the world’s con- 
tingencies ultimately lead us up to freedom. The 
world might be larger or smaller, older or younger, 
with a different arrangement in everything. Why 
is it as it is? We can only answer: because God 
willed it so? Even in human affairs there is noth- 
ing more mysterious than the operation of free will. 


1 Contra Gentiles, 1. II, c. 35; also in Phys., 1. VIII, lect. 2, 
n. 19. 

2 Contra Gentiles, 1. I, c. 81. 

3 Translator’s Note. One here recalls the trenchant words 
Dante puts into Virgil’s mouth: “Vuolsi cost cola, dove si 
puote cid che si vuole, e pit non dimandare” (“Thus it is 
willed there where what is willed can be done: and ask no 
more”). Inferno, Canto V, 23-24. 
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We can, it is true, bethink ourselves of sundry 
reasons why God may have created precisely this 
world and no other ;"for example, because, being so 
rich in forms, a real All, it comprises so much, side 
by side with the most insignificant degrees of good- 
ness also the very highest, especially in the domain of 
the supernatural. But all such thoughts and reasons 
in no way influence the Creator. The present world 
has its special advantages for God and for us; but 
other possible worlds would have theirs, and none 
has constrained God to choose it in preference 
to all others. There is, therefore, no other answer 
than the time-honored one that such was His decree. 
If it is objected: “What do you know about God’s 
decrees?” Weanswer: “This, that they alone are 
the ultimate ground of explanation; that they really 
contain the explanation of the world, since otherwise 
there would be no world.” It is further urged: 
“We must solve the world’s riddle with our human 
intuitions, not with such as have not been granted 
us.” We answer: “Because human intuitions fail 
here, as fail they must, we must have recourse to 
higher ones, and admit that they contain the ex- 
planation hidden from us; we then explain being 
not by enumerating its individual reasons, but by 
indicating its native abode. We end our search by 
confessing God’s inscrutability. But inscrutability 
appertains to infinity.” 

For us who swim on the surface of things 
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there is nothing deeper than the acknowledgment of 
the depth of God. He Himself points this out 
in the theodicy which He gives us in the Book of 
Job, and which cuts short all wrangling between 
the patient Job and his friends. Jahve speaks out 
of the whirlwind: “Who is this that wrappeth up 
sentences in unskillful words?” In stupendous 
imagery He unfolds His wisdom, power, incompre- 
hensibility; in their effulgerfce, and with a touch of 
irony, He lets human pride crumble into nothing- 
ness. “Where wast thou when I laid the founda- 
tions of the earth?” “Who hath laid the measures 
thereof,—if thou knowest!—or who hath stretched 
the line upon it?’ “Shalt thou be able to join to- 
gether the shining stars, the Pleiades, or canst thou 
stop the turning about of Arcturus?” ‘Who shut 
up the sea with doors, when it broke forth as issu- 
ing out of the womb? ... And I said: Hitherto 
thou shalt come, and shalt go no further.” Job 
bows in humility: “I know that Thou canst do all 
things, and no thought is hid from Thee. Who is 
this that hideth counsel without knowledge? 
Therefore I have spoken unwisely, and things that 
above measure exceeded my knowledge. . . . With 
the hearing of the ear I have heard Thee, but now 
my eye seeth Thee. Therefore I reprehend myself, 
and do penance in dust and ashes.” (Job xxxviüi 
sqq.) | 

Thus the finite character of the world’s goodness 
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leads us directly up to God’s infinity. God’s zeal for 
His glory shows itself as limited outwardly, but 
inwardly it has no limits. God’s gift is in many re- 
spects finite, but the Giver is infinite. God’s mercies 
appear as bounded, His mercifulness is unbounded. 
Bayle’s reprimand to the Creator—that on account 
of His infinity He should have displayed a greater 
love for virtue or made His gifts more generous— 
is wide of the mark. So, too, are the assertions 
that God’s holiness postulates the absolute will of not 
permitting any evil, not even of creating its possi- 
bility ; or that in any case God should have permitted 
evil only when a greater evil would have been pre- 
vented thereby. All these seemingly great concep- 
tions of God are in reality puny; they concen- 
trate attention on what one attribute would do by it- 
self alone, as disengaged by the human mind from 
the divine simplicity, but they disregard what is 
due to the totality of the divine perfections. 

It is but a half-truth to assert that we cannot in- 
fer the existence of an infinite Creator from the 
finite world. Perhaps we cannot do so from finite- 
ness considered as a negation. But finiteness is 
bound up with an affirmation, with some thing, just 
as evil is imbedded in the good which lies before, 
beneath, and beyond it. Now every being, even the 
most insignificant, leads to infinity—indeed, the in- 
significant most of all, because it is least of all 
grounded on itself. Against those who argue that 
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there is no God because evil exists, St. Thomas ! 
ingeniously remarks that quite the reverse is true. 
“If there is evil, then God exists.”” He makes this 
statement in connection with the doubts of an 
ancient writer which Boéthius ? has handed down: 
“Tf God exists, whence comes evil? If He does 
not exist, whence comes the good?” God exists, and 
with the good which evil always presupposes, He 
has created partly the ‚reality, partly the possibility 
of evil—all out of infinite love for the good. If 
we construct the world-idea with the Deity as point 
of departure, this idea will by no manner of neces- 
sity become infinite; but if we form the idea of God 
from the world as a starting-point, it will invariably 
be one of infinity. 

4. God creates and governs the world through 
external works which manifest infinity.3 

To create even the most diminutive being pre- 
supposes infinity; a limited force cannot bring forth 
something out of nothing. To some, creation seems 
the most convincing proof of divine infinity. 

The great variety of beings in the world lays 
open the riches of the Divine Essence—the created 
imitations of which can be so manifold—, and the 
wealth of ideas existing in the Divine Mind. It 

1 Contra Gentiles, 1. III, c. 71. 


2’ De Consolatione Philosophiae, 1. I, prosa 4, n. 54 (Migne, 


Patr. Lat., 63, 625). 
3Cfr. I. Hontheim, Institutiones Theodicaeae, pp. 525 sq., 


727 S4- 
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reveals God as a being of stupendous grandeur. 
Through the changing measures and combinations 
of existing perfections and forces it becomes clear 
that many more, nay, innumerable other beings are 
possible, thus pointing to the boundlessness of Him 
in whom the All of possibility is actuality. 

Before God we are unspeakably small; hence He 
reveals unspeakable love when He deigns to con- 
descend to us; still more so when He raises us to 
Himseif. He has implanted in us a capacity for 
the unlimited Good, and He Himself wishes to be 
the inexhaustible wellspring of our eternal happi- 
ness. As He bestows all gifts with a view to 
Heaven, He grants us what is infinite in everything 
He gives. 

Out of regard for His infinite majesty He does 
not shrink from creating beings that go to ruin 
through their own fault. He demands our wor- 
ship, though obscurities—above all the existence of 
evil—put our knowledge of His absolute goodness 
to the test. Through the infliction of eternal pun- 
ishment He reveals the unfathomable greatness of 
His rights over us and of their violation. But His 
mercy is powerful enough to free us also from this 
inconceivably fatal evil. 

In the supernatural order God imparts Himself 
in a divine manner. The gifts of the Incarnation, 
of supernatural grace, of the Holy Eucharist, of 
the beatific vision, cannot be surpassed. In an over- 
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flowing measure the Redemption offers God infinite 
satisfaction for sin, and the infinite merit for which 
the eternal Heaven of all the blessed is not too high. 
But let us not overlook how the boundless love 
manifested in the Redemption throws its light back 
on the love that inspired the creation. Already when 
God created us we were so dear to Him that He was 
determined to let Himself be crucified for us. All 
the power of crucified love was aglow in the love of 
the Creator. 

God, then, is infinite not only in His intrinsic 
attributes, but also in those on which the universe 
depends. His zeal for His glory as well as His 
goodness are infinite, though not in the sense of an 
indeliberate impulse or of an achievement altogether 
infinite. His wisdom is infinite, though profounder 
thoughts could have been embodied in creation. 
His power is infinite, though only a breath of it was 
sufficient to create our world. 


CHAPTER IX 
OUR PROBLEM 


Ir is the common opinion of philosophers and 
theologians that the frail and unstable creature 
could not sustain infinity. Accordingly, the good- 
ness of the world had in any case to be finite, and 
it is by no means strange that it makes its ap- 
pearance as such. But why has it exactly this and 
not some other degree of goodness? This we shall 
never ascertain as a necessary conclusion from our 
reasons. For in this matter there are no cogent 
reasons ; every degree of goodness leaves the Creator 
free. 

Here, where our reasons leave a gap and are in- 
volved in obscurity, is the point where it is rightly 
said that our task in the face of evil is not a theo- 
retical, but a practical one. As the Creator by a free 
act of the will bridged over the abyss between the 
reasons for this creation and the reality of creation, 
so we are to grasp with our will the world as it is 
and to sanctify ourselves through assimilation of 
our will to the will of God. 


True, the advocates of this doctrine exaggerate 
114 
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it in more ways than one. They do not confine 
themselves to the one point where freedom of crea- 
tion actually obtains and where no necessary deduc- 
tion is possible, but simply refuse to admit any valid 
justification whatever for the existing world. In- 
stead of saying, “There are no compelling reasons 
for this degree of goodness,” they assert, “There 
are no reasons whatever to show that this degree 
is good or better than others.” 

And yet it is essential to understand, at least 
theoretically, that there is no contradiction between 
the concept of God and our world with its limited 
goodness. It is not necessary that God should 
create; but it is necessary at least that He should 
not create badly. Over and beyond this we grasp 
many reasons directly evincing good qualities in our 
world. And because we are bound to be as fair 
to God as possible, and to support and lighten the 
task of our will as much as we can by intellectual 
insight, a theoretical theodicy becomes an imperative 
necessity. 


1. In the foregoing pages we have been con- 
cerned with considerations of theoretical theod- 
icy. We may summarize them in the following 
manner. 

a) Our dour world-plan yields a manifold gain. 

a) The world’s imperfection and evil make pos- 
sible for us: freedom, self-advancement, greatness, 
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trial. Thereby they occasion great glory to God. ! 
Gains for creatures, then, as well as for God, are at- 
tached to the world’s imperfections. The first four 
mentioned belong to the creature; of these the first 
three enrich us—two, through personality, the third 
through intensified goodness; the fourth reveals our 
riches to ourselves and to others. The reader 
should ever be mindful of this double series of gains, 
divine and human, even when, for the sake of 
brevity, we refer to only one series. 

The gain is not merely temporal, it is eternal. 
We store up many merits, thereby enhancing our 
essential happiness, the possession of God, together 
with everything that is exalted with that possession 
in Heaven. And in every case we win the in- 
cidental happiness of joys and honors radiating 
for all eternity from personal goodness, greatness, 
trial. The elect rejoice over the sufferings of their 
earthly pilgrimage. The glories of God are like- 
wise of everlasting duration. 

Mechthilde of Magdeburg extols the divine glories 
as well as human blessedness as eternal fruits of 
suffering. “One thing I enjoy most of all in 
Heaven; it is the noblest of all, shines most beauti- 


1A, Rosmini, in Vol. II of his Teodicea (Turin, 1857), 9 
sq., 24 Sq., 100, 122, 239, etc., bases his teaching on the principle 
that it belongs to the perfection of a being to be the author of 
its own goodness, and to the perfection of God to draw the 
greatest possible good for creatures out of their own activity. 
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fully before the Holy Trinity, and also costs most 
of all in this body. It is this, that in poverty, ig- 
nominy, wretchedness, in days of pain, in spiritual 
poverty and, what is hardest of all, in the constraint 
of obedience, in all manner of internal and exter- 
nal bitterness—yes, that in all this one wishes to, 
may, and can praise God from his heart, thank Him 
with joy, strive upwards by desire, and accomplish 
it by deed. From this, body and soul become so 
estimable and praiseworthy in the kingdom of 
Heaven that they chant and love more beautifully 
than the others, that they shine more brightly in 
joy than the others, and soar higher than the others, 
and live in greater bliss than the others, and are 
more sumptuously adorned than the others, and 
have more of the riches of great worthiness than 
the others, and find more rapturous enjoyment in, 
and absorb more of, the Holy Trinity than the 
others.”’ ! 

B) The gain is inseparable from the present 
world-plan. 

If the earthly life of the elect had been guarded 
from all suffering by a mild and tender Providence, 
they would lack very many merits and forever en- 
joy a smaller measure of happiness. 

But if they had somehow, as a pure gift or the 
reward of painless merit, received an equal or even 


1 Revelations of Sister Mechthilde of Magdeburg, ed. by P. 
Gall Morel, O. S. B. (Ratisbon, 1869), p. 157. 
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a higher degree of bliss, they would then find them- 
selves deprived of certain beautiful characteristics 
of their present happiness. They would not enjoy 
the satisfaction of having earned Heaven by their 
own efforts, or they could not look back on such 
gratifying deeds and enjoy the renown of having 
been tried and found true. 

The glories existing in and through those who 
have been tried and proved true can in no wise be 
granted as a gift. To possess something achieved 
and earned without achievement and labor, involves 
an intrinsic contradiction which not even the Al- 
mighty Himself can bring about, as little as He can 
square a circle. Kant is wrong when he says that 
we cannot understand why trial should be a con- 
dition of future joy. } 

The way to Heaven as it is now—the Heaven of 
conquering heroes—is neither peaceful nor smooth; 
it is not a primrose-path. The blessed castle of the 
Knights of the Holy Grail lies in a land of rugged 
grandeur, and the roads leading thereto are steep 
and difficult. 

Y) The gain is not the highest that is conceivable. 

God has not this gain, and yet He stands higher 
than we. Out of infinite insight and a priori He is 
immovably anchored in goodness. That is a better 
state than our decision, which requires previous de- 
liberation and even then always remains feeble. 


ı Works, VI (Leipzig, 1839), p. 145. 
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From all eternity and out of the depths of His es- 
sence God has limitless perfection, which is worth 
more than our actuality, drawn forth out of mere 
possibility, even though by our own effort. God is 
pure and sublime act, grasping an immeasurable ob- 
ject with inconceivable energy; all the greatness of 
our deeds is far inferior to this activity. God is 
superior to all external trial; He knows Himself 
with absolute certitude in His intrinsic activity and 
in His essence, and all who know Him are aware 
that He can fail in nothing. 

But it is possible to conceive creatures that par- 
ticipate in these divine excellences to such an extent 
that their greatness counterbalances our gain. An 
angel of high degree, created with a sublime vision 
of God, by the excess of his worth would surpass 
the values resting on our human nature. His worth 
would differ from ours, but taken all in all it would 
be greater. Some like to consider the divine plan 
which centered in Paradise as higher than the pres- 
ent one. We can make only a general appraisement ; 
the precise determination of the point at which 
high values gained without conflict begin to out- 
weigh those achieved through conflict, must be left 
to a deeper wisdom that has a uniform standard 
for measuring both. 

8) Our gain is nevertheless very great, im one 
respect unique and irreparable. 

It is clear that the Blessed, who were spared 
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nothing in the way of struggle, stand higher than 
those, otherwise equally endowed, who were spared 
everything. For their merit and their happiness are 
greater. 

Likewise, they simply stand higher than those 
who enjoy an equal measure of happiness, but have 
it somehow as a pure gift or as something obtained 
without suffering; for they are superior to these by 
the renown resulting from personality or from a 
more severe trial. 

This is so true that in one respect these elect souls 
stand higher even than those whose high worth 
without struggle would make them superior to worth 
achieved through struggle. For it is and will 
always remain true that they accomplished difficult 
things with slender strength, whereas the others did 
not. Comparatively speaking, they have achieved 
more than the others. The relation of energy and 
achievement is more glorious for them than for the 
others. 

What would have happened if those more fortu- 
nate ones had been called upon to fight our battles, 
God alone knows. And who can say what is 
written in the book of His omniscience ? Perhaps, 
this one and that one among the great would not 
have stood his ground. With what humility will 
a great saint look upon us who, though insignificant 
creatures, were tried and found not wanting— 
when he sees in God that he would not have 
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stood the test to which we were subjected! When 
we hear of victories won by those who are frailer 
than we, we often ask ourselves with appre- 
hensive modesty: “Could you have done that?” 
Those martyrdoms of children, of feeble, simple 
Christians, which are brought to our attention in 
the course of the liturgical year—would they have 
secured the palm for you? 

It may be that many of these great saints would 
have stood the test, had they been in the position of 
the lowly; but in matter of fact they did not. A 
real victory is better than an imaginary one, being 
is better than non-being, “it is” surpasses “it would 
be.” Peter Lombard ! thinks that “it is more glo- 
rious not to consent to temptation than to be inca- 
pable of being tempted.” 

To have achieved a victory is greater than every- 
thing else on the side of reality and of trial by real 
temptations. Were God not the possessor of all 
excellences, of all pure reality, of all infinite gen- 
uineness, one might be tempted to say that the 
blessed were more severely proved than God, and 
that God Himself looks upon them with veneration. 
They are so little, yet have done such great things. 
To be sure, concerning God, the unconditioned 
necessity in whom there is no “if,” we cannot ask: 
“What if He were less great?” But concerning 
creatures, even the highest, who, qua creatures, can 


1 Sentent., lib. II, dist. 23, n. 1 (Migne, Patr. Lat., 192, 700). 
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be or not be, can be greater or smaller, we may, 
nay must ask: “If they were as frail as men are, 
what would they do?” Confidently our saints 
stand by their side. All in all, they are God’s most 
faithful children. 

In this way the present world-plan brings to the 
blessed a unique renown and to God a unique glory, 
which would be absent in all other, even better 
world-plans, and yet are so glorious that we should 
regret to miss them. In one aspect the present 
world may therefore be designated as the best ; opti- 
mism is not entirely wrong. 

b) To the high gain corresponds a great risk. 
This, on man’s side, is beatitude. 

As man’s fate is to rest entirely on the good use 
he makes of his freedom, there must exist the real, 
not merely seeming, danger of the abuse of free- 
dom, and the consequent loss of eternal salvation. 
This requires the permission of moral evil, of sin. 

But physical evil, suffering, is also conditioned by 
the risk of salvation. Although suffering has a 
meaning also for the physical life, its ultimate sig- 
nificance lies in the moral domain: it is designed 
to make goodness more difficult and to become a 
probation for man. 

We spoke only of suffering endured with rational 
consciousness. Yet, indirectly and with a corre- 
sponding gradation, the lighter suffering that is 
borne without rational consciousness, as well as 
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painless evil, also possess a moral value. The suf- 
ferings of children before they attain to the use of 
reason, of those mentally deranged or dreaming, the 
wounding of the unconscious, the mental paralysis 
of those overwhelmed by pain, unforeseen and in- 
stantaneous death—all these do not confront their 
victims with moral decisions (except when they give 
antecedent or subsequent approval to the suffering) ; 
but they do so confront others, namely, those who 
have a general or particular knowledge of these 
evils, which then serve to test their faith, their ac- 
knowledgment of God’s supreme dominion, their 
love of and fidelity to God. For angels and men, 
indeed for God Himself, who freely and wisely 
willed this and no other world-plan, the stricken 
victims are instruments of divine glory. To be 
such, is worth a great deal and entails renown; to 
have actually contributed to the glory of God is a 
meritorious deed, not always subjectively, but al- 
ways objectively, a deed at which the doer will re- 
joice for all eternity. The Church assigns the crown 
of martyrdom and exceptional heavenly joys to the 
Holy Innocents of Bethlehem. By honoring the 
death suffered by an infant for the Faith as a bap- 
tism of blood we acknowledge the saving effects of 
even unconscious suffering when endured for God’s 
sake. 


1“Salvete flores martyrum ... Palma et coronis luditis.” 
(Hymn for the Lauds of the Feast). 
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As on our side it is salvation which is at stake, 
so on God’s side ıt is His greater glory. Although 
hell, too, glorifies God, Heaven does so in a greater 
and a more beautiful way and one decidedly more 
in harmony with His own wishes. | 

The evils of this world detract from God’s 
glory. We are apt to forget this fact and to 
think only of ourselves, namely, that it is we who 
sustain a loss, we who endure. But sin robs God 
of explicit glory, and by making His creation im- 
perfect and full of suffering, He renounced more 
beautiful objective revelations of His goodness. 
He appears unwise, or weak, or unholy, or unkind, 
so that His creatures doubt Him, display a cap- 
tious spirit towards Him, murmur against Him, 
blaspheme Him, nay assail Him with satanic 
hatred. But few give due consideration to the 
fact that by fashioning the world as it is, God has 
waived and is ready to waive higher values than 
we. God stakes divine values, we, only created 
ones. 

Does the risk, or, let us say at once, the actually 
ensuing loss counterbalance the gain? Is our world 
as a whole, despite these losses, better than a world 
in which creatures would not be tried? 

To give an affirmative and sure answer to this 
question would require an accurate insight into the 
greatness of gain and loss,—both as to the num- 
ber of winners and losers, and as to the incre- 
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ment of God’s glory and of happiness with the win- 
ners, and the diminution of God’s glory and of the 
happiness of His creatures. But such a deep and 
sure insight is not within our reach. 

All we can say with certainty is: For the proved, 
and insofar as they have proved true, the present 
world-plan is better. For those found wanting, 
it is indeed worse; yet, because the malice proceeds 
from the creature and not from the Creator, it was 
good, and in one respect better, that God did not 
withdraw before this malice, but selected this world 
in spite of all failures. 

2. Theoretical theodicy, then, by solving the 
seeming contradiction between the perfection of the 
Creator and the imperfection of His creatures, elimi- 
nates from our knowledge antagonism to the 
present order of Providence. But practical theod- 
icy has a still more violent opposition to overcome. 
Evil, as that which should not be, which is held in 
abhorrence by all, stands in a more direct antithesis 
to the appetitive than to the cognitive faculties of 
man. It is a more arduous, more wearisome, and 
more frequently recurring task to reach the right 
relation of the will, than it is to reach the right 
relation of the intellect, to evil. 

a) The will should acknowledge God’s world- 
plan as a benefit. It requires an effort of the will 
to get the intellect to carry this acknowledgment into 


effect. 
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Even if by thoughtful reflection we come to see 
that the divine world-plan is good, yet many power- 
ful impressions painfully penetrating the inmost 
recesses of the soul seek to bring about a reversal 
of this judgment, so that it is only with the aid of 
the will we can manage to keep it before our mind. 
Soldiers relate how they endured unheard-of suffer- 
ings and terrors in war, how they saw the shreds and 
tatters of their mangled comrades fly in all direc- 
tions, how heads and arms and torsos were found 
lying around shattered batteries, how the streets 
were obstructed by the corpses of refugees who had 
dropped dead from exhaustion. We stand horrified 
before a youthful cripple who has lost his arms and 
legs and eyes and—oh, the pity of it—still lives! 
And yet we must hold that the actual world-plan is 
a blessing, though it requires solid knowledge 
to do it. 

Hindu philosophers and devotees of faith-cure 
systems deny the reality of evil.1 Stoics deny that it 
is evil, Spinoza puts it down as a subjective judg- 
ment. Christianity does nothing of all this, but 
admits that evil exists and that it is evil. But it 
strives vigorously to direct the mind to the higher 
truth when it has once been recognized. To no less 
a person than St. Peter, who tried to dissuade Him 


4 So does “Christian Science,” which is neither Christian nor 
scientific. Cfr. A. M. Bellwald, S. M., Christian Science and 
Catholic Faith, New York, 1922. (Tr.) 
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from suffering, did the Saviour say: “Go behind 
me, Satan, because thou savourest not the things 
that are of God, but that are of men.” (Mark 
Vili, 33). 

The noblest tribute of our will to God is that we 
thank Him for the world as it is. This act again 
calls for considerable spiritual energy; the will must 
be raised above the loathing aroused against evil, up 
to the heights of divine aims and purposes. Fre- 
quently we are able to give thanks only with the 
most spiritual part of our being, while our sensibil- 
ity revolts, if it does not drive us to blaspheme. 
Thus thanksgiving may become an act of heroism. 
And yet there is in it nothing unreal or exaggerated. 
We owe God thanks because, together with our im- 
perfections, He gave us freedom and the possibility 
of self-improvement; because He made our state of 
progress and probation so difficult that we can grow 
to unsuspected interior worth; because He has 
chosen this world for us, though we probably could 
not have summoned the courage necessary for the 
choice; because for the sake of His aims He has 
magnanimously waived divine revelations and 
glories ; because out of love for the good He did not 
sacrifice His plans to the malicious will of the sin- 
ner and the reprobate; because He has allowed so 
many magnificent flowers of divine glory to bour- 
geon and through the Cross has ennobled so many 
brothers and sisters from our midst. There are 
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good Christians who, when affliction befalls them, go 
down on their knees before the Cross and thank the 
Son of God for being allowed to have a part in His 
suffering and ignominy. They assure us that they 
look upon their past tribulations as the most pre- 
cious part of their life, which they would not ex- 
change for anything else in the world. 

b) To thankfulness corresponds the resolve to 
make use of the benefits bestowed. We place the 
crown upon theodicy when, through toil, struggle, 
and prayer, we objectivate the good for the sake of 
which God allowed evil to enter the world. This 
part of theodicy is the most important. Though it 
is deplorable when one fails in acquiring knowledge, 
profound thoughts have but half their value if they 
are not followed by deeds. Not seldom the patient 
and self-sacrificing theodicy of the “little ones” is 
of more sterling worth than the proud and preten- 
tious theodicy of the “prudent” and the “wise.” 

St. Ignatius of Loyola, in a significant part of his 
“Spiritual Exercises,” proposes a “Meditation on 
the Kingdom of Christ.” We should ponder, he 
says, the inspiring greatness of the Son of God, who 
summons us to take part in the building of His 
Kingdom; we should consider the loftiness of His 
aims and the conditions of participating in the con- 
flict—conditions giving a stronger assurance of 
victory and more humane than any that were ever 
laid down by prince or leader. “Whosoever, there- 
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fore, desires to come with Me, must labor with Me, 
in order that, following Me in suffering, he may 
likewise follow Me in glory.” All who can judge 
and reason, thinks the chivalrous Ignatius, will 
proffer their services whole-heartedly to God. 

The decision in our case cannot but be the same. 
Let us resolutely accept God’s plans for the world! 
Let us be free creators of good within our own 
breasts! Let us triumph over the hardships of the 
world by practicing the virtues of working, renunci- 
ation, and suffering! Let us put ourselves to the 
test! Let us glorify God! 

Do we desire anything greater than the divine will 
as embodied in the world? What if we continue to 
suffer under the limitations of our nature and facul- 
ties; what if we are constrained to waste our ener- 
gies on futilities; what if our exertions are shattered 
by the blind forces of nature or the still blinder 
follies of men; what if our life with all its achieve- 
ments does become a ruin? God values our patience 
and loyalty, our renunciations and sacrifices im- 
measurably higher than brilliant success. Within 
and without us He creates new worlds, that we may 
prove ourselves by means of them. He is more 
concerned with the glories of the heart in bearing 
the burdens of the Cross than with our external 
kingship of the world. When He Himself became 
man, He set His pre-eminence in the Cross. 
Scarcely was He born, when snares were laid to take 
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His life. And when He was rescued, in order to 
be reserved for Golgotha, it was not by a dazzling 
miracle, but by an inglorious, wearisome, perilous 
flight into exile. What splendors were hidden at 
Nazareth, what holy aspirations were shackled by 
painful fetters! “Ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things, and so to enter into His glory?” 
(Luke xxiv, 26). Oh, that we might never forget 
that at the very point where humiliation, disillusion- 
ment, frustration, bankruptcy whelm everything, 
greatness waits on our clarion call to a new life! 
Because we are bankrupt, we can become rich. Be- 
cause everything is at an end, we can begin to do 
great things. 

Should not God’s choice, then, be our choice—the 
love of the Cross? That would indeed be the most 
consistent manner of using a world which is so rich 
in crosses. 

In the “Meditation on the Kingdom of Christ” St. 
Ignatius selects from the troop of those who “have 
judgment and reason” a band of such as “wish to 
distinguish themselves.” He takes them by the 
hand and leads them step by step to the love of the 
Cross—to the point where they prefer the Cross to 
everything else. Ignatius builds up the love of the 
Cross on union with the suffering Saviour. Just 
so we can love and choose the present world-plan 
because we rejoice over personal goodness, because 
we like to be heroes, because we can give such glori- 
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ous honor to God by our loyalty, and, finally be- 
cause, even though the good qualities of the world 
may not always be quite clear to us, the wise and 
the good God has willed it. 

The peoples of the earth are not allowed to choose 
war if their just aims can be attained without it, 
for the advantages proper to war are too slight when 
compared with the immense sacrifices which it re- 
quires. The nations cannot reward those who make 
the supreme sacrifice; they drive into the jaws of 
death also those who are loath to die. But the 
people of God can choose the conflict, for they see 
unspeakable, eternal happiness beckoning them at 
the end of a brief struggle, and no combatant is lost 
who does not court defeat. 

The choicest of God’s favorites love the imper- 
fections and rigors of this world. In every Saint’s 
biography, whose compass is such as to allow of de- 
tails, we find recorded traits of love for the Cross. 
The Saints present the highest development of that 
stamp of chivalrous men who say: “T love hard- 
ships.” There is positively no foundation for the 
reproach made against them and against Christian- 
ity at large, that they repudiate pleasure only for 
the reason that it is not to be had, and extol suffer- 
ing solely because it must be endured. The love of 
the Cross is not a mere “ressentiment” against joy. 
Facts speak otherwise. Even where they have their 
choice, the Saints, the heroes of Christianity, reject 
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the garland of roses for the crown of thorns. 

Why sin and suffering? Because they are the 
occasion and the condition of God’s eternal glory 
and our imperishable joy. In the love of the Cross 
this answer becomes sheer magnanimity and leads 
to unreserved union with the holy will of God. 
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